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For the Independent. 


THE LAST SITTING OF THE SENATE. 


Wasnincton, March 3, 1851. 


Mr. Clay wished to make one remark,—how 
easily the power to regulate commerce is exe’- 
cised now by those who have been opposing the 
River and Harbor Bill. 

Many on the floor talking, time just out— 
* Question,” “ question /” “ No, no!” “ Yes, yes!” 
“ Message from the President “ Mr. President, 
I ask the unanimous consent of the Senate to 
introduce the following resolution of thanks to 
the Speaker.” “Pass the bill to pay the boys.” 
“There is extravagance in it.” “Can't pass.” 
“Message from the President,” that he has no 
more communications to make. Mr. King, 
Speaker of the Senate, is making his farewell 





remarks, and announces that this Congress is 
now adjourned. So now they go to their homes 
in every State in the Union, mostly pleased with 
themselves and each other. Fewer than usual 
of the members, it is said, are drunk. 

From what I hear, I presume there are pre- 
sent patriotic, self-denying, benevolent citizens 
enough willing to serve their country, so that 
the government need not stop for want of indi- 
viduals to fill the offices. It is said, not much to 
the credit of the House, that money spent in 
lobbying and fees is necessary in order to get 
through any private bill. So that if one comes 
to Washington to get justice done he must remem- 
ber the advice of Iago: “ Put money in your 


purse.” 
J.T. 


——_-»« 


FROM OUR BOSTON CORRESPONDENT. 


ISRAEL IN EGYPT. 


Boston, March 3, 1851. 
Messrs. Eprtors:—By way of special excep- 





tion to a standing rule, I went to the Melodeon 
on Saturday evening to hear the “ Israel in Egypt” 
of Handel as given by the Musical Education 
Society with full orchestral accompaniments, and 


Monday Morning. \t is a beautiful day, and] chorus of two hundred and fifty voices. This 
thonsands are waiting in anxious suspense to] Oratorio, which is generally regarded among musi- 
learn the fate of the various bills before the} cians as Handel's greatest work—the Messiah 


ilouse. In the House of Representatives there 


not excepted—has fallen, for some cause, into 


appears to be no difficulty in transacting business, strange neglect. It was first performed in the 


as they apply the previous question; but the 


king’s theater, in London, in April 1739. 


Some 


Senate bave no such rule, so that a minority can, twenty years ago it was revived in England, and 


“by moving amendments and making speeches, performed in various places under the direction 


defeat a majority. There seems to be about two- | of sir George Smart; and it has since tecome a 
thirds of the Senate in favor of the River and | fayorite under the auspices of the Harmonic 


Harbor Bill passed by the House, but the other 


Society, but has never been given in America 


third spent all day Saturday, till 12 at night,} yntil the present time. 


moving amendments and making speeches in 


Its remarkable characteristic is the number and 


order to defeat the bill, and this game will pro- sublimity of its choruses. Of its thirty-nine sec- 


bably be kept up till midnight. 
Monday 
River 


and 


Harbor bill, each party refusing to 


give way. Mr. Clemens of Ala. has been read- 


: : tions twenty-eight are choruses (nineteen written 
Evening.—Senate still engaged on| for a double choir), five are recitatives, and five 
arias. 


Many of these choruses are highly descriptive : 


ing one hour or more from -some old report in] the sound seeming laden with the very sense o! 


order to take up time, nobody listening to him ; 
the Senators in the mean time talking and going 


the language. 
which describe the plagues sent upon Egypt 


Especially is this true of those 


out to get their lunch. ‘The ladies in the galleries The “loathing to drink” of the water of blood— 


begin to get tired and are trying to get out. 
Geucral Scott comes into the Senate and attracts 
some attention. He is a large, hale, robust, good- 
natured looking man, and shows no marks of 
decrepitule, Houston of Texas has made a short 
speech, showing some good sense, but the reporters 
would need to correct his grammar. 

12 o'clock.—A discussion going on in regard to 
the question whether Congress closes at 12 o’clock 
at night, of 12 at noon 4th of March. 

Another unsuccessful effort to lay the River 
and Harbor Bill on the table, each party warning 
the other of the dreadful consequences of their 
opposition. Mr. Soulé of La. speaking very loud 


the buzzing of the “all manner of flies’—the 
descent of “hailstones and coals of fire’—the 
“thick darkness which might be felt”—the lead- 
ing “ through the deep as through a wilderness” — 
the surging and swaying of “the waters tha 
overwhelmed the enemies’—these (albeit I am 
not a musical connoisseur) I venture to refer to 
as most sublime and surprising exhibitions of the 
expressive power of music. 


The majesty of this rapid succession of choruses 


must be inappreciable to one who has not given 
up himself to their power and suffered his mind. 
to be swept along upon their irresistible flood. 
So many voices—blending with the rich nutes o1 


and eloquently in favor of an amendment to the the great organ, and the full band—all (as in the 


bill to ascertain the amount of money expended 
by the government in each of the States, the object 
being to defeat the bill. 


jubilant double chorus with which the oratorio 
closes, “Sing ye to the Lord, for he hath 
triumphed gloriously,” &c.) at their full depth 


Tuesday Morning, 8 0 clock.—Senate conclude and breadth of tone—produced an effect upon 


to drop the River and Harbor Bill and take up 
the .appropriation bills, otherwise the members 
can get no pay and the wheels of government 
must stop. ‘The Senate have been in constant 
session since eleven o'clock yesterday. Here 
and there a senator is asleep in his seat, and 
occasionally one shows a disposition to speechify. 
Galleries nearly empty. 

9 o'clock.—Galleries begin to fill up. Henry 
Clay, who left last night about 12 is now in his 
seat, bright and cheerful. Senator Cass in his 
seit, good-naturedly looking on, but not partici- 
pating in the proceedings as he considers the 
session of Congress now at an end. 


musically) so suggestive. 
cess by which mind acts upon mind, over the 


with surprising power. 
fifth ago, in a land which knew this but ob- 
scurely, George Frederic Handel was moved 
within himself to give expression in the language 
of music to the annals of Israel. Hour after hou: 
he labored in the elaboration of these wonderfui 
harmonies. 


the soul which it is not easy to analyze and 
describe. 


I did not know that such a scene was (extra- 
The mysterious pro- 


ulf of years and distance, came to my thoughts 
One century and one- 


How his eye flashed as he scored 


Mr. Downs of La. is speaking with great in- 
dignation against striking out an appropriation 
for a Navy Yard in New Orleans—thinks great 


injustice is done to the South. 


the Speaker's desk. 


more subservient. 


often with as against their opponents. 


Senators Hale 1 
and Foote are chatting cosily together in front of 
Mr. Hale seems to be on 
good terms with southern senators, and is proba- 
bly quite as much respected as some who are 
Mr. Rusk of Texas appears 
to be an influential working member, and has 
exerted himself in getting the Postage Bill 
through. There is a great deal of talking, “ noise 
and confusion,” but no bad temper is manifested 
in the Senate this morning. On the questions 
that arise there seems to be no recognition of old 
party lines, Whigs and Democrats voting as 
If the 
disposition now manifested to dispatch business 
had been shown for the last few weeks there 


these exultant notes! How his brow relaxed, 
and his face beamed, as the angels whispered in 
the ear of his inner soul that sweet, cheerful, 
bird-like duet : “The Lord is my strength and 
song!” How he sunk down in the exhaustion 
of :riumph when its final hallelujahs, mingling 
together and transmuting into every phase of 
sublimity, had been conceived and to the last bar 
imprisoned in symbols for the delight of men! 

The contemporaries of our earliest fathers heard 
these notes and were moved by them. And now— 
Handel dead: every man whose hand or tongue 
assisted to utter, or whose ear rejoiced to hea 
this music, dead—in this distant land, strange to 
him and them, it comes to life again! We listen 
to the very tones which they heard, and, through 
this strange power of influencing souls, the dead 
Handel is, for two hours, our enchanter! The 
ink from his pen sways us as the wind the foliage. 
and we think and feel as if vassals to the abso- 


would not be so much complaint. 

Henry Clay has just risen to intreat members 
to refrain from further amendments. Horace 
Greeley sits back of the senators reading a news- 
paper. The Senate Chamber is covered with the 
papers which members have thrown out, in clear- 
ing out their desks for the close of the session. 
Mr. Hale has just moved to strike out the clause 
in the bill giving the Superintendent of Gunnery 
at Washington a salary equal to that of a com- 
mander at sea. He hoped the extravagance of 
the salary would save him the trouble of making 
a speech. Mr. Badger of N. C. hoped the amend- 
ment would not pass. Mr. Hale said if there 

was anything that could break down the navy it 
was this selecting here and there a favorite and 
giving him an extravagant salary. The amend- 
ment lost—yeas 16, nays 25. 

_ Jefferson Davis, senator from Miss. and son- 
in-law of General Taylor, is now speaking on 
some amendment. He is a young man,a bold, 
off-hand declamatory speaker, quite a tactician, 
and a radical Democrat. He outdoes his appear- 
ance but does not have so much influence, 


it was the soul. 


lute monarchy of one whom we see not—who is 
not—and to whom we are nothing ! 


The unity of the accessories of such a scene is 
also truly wonderful—the fusion of so many 
separate volitions into one. Looking down from 
one of the side galleries directly overlooking the 
stage, it was beautiful to see how the dotted 
measures of Handel’s harmony converted al] that 
throng of performers into one vast body of which 
Finger and foot of organist, 
arm of musician, and lip of vocalist, moved with 


one movement, and were still with a simultaneous 
silence. 


As I thought how easily the least slip—the 


slightest negligent or willful rupture, by an indi- 
vidual, of the musical laws by which the mass 
were bound would 


introduce confusion and 
horrible discord, I seemed to see a microcosm oj 
the world: the Law or Gop, the written music 


which he has set his universe to sing and play; 


all sanctified intelligencies in heaven and earth. 
blending their voices into a chant, whose 


sublimity imagination cannot conceive ; and Sry 





apparently, as his colleague, Foote, who is gene- 
rally good-natured notwithstanding his furious 
speeches. John Davis, of Mass., seldom speaks, 
but, when he does is listened to. Senator But- 
jer of S.C. is speaking with great zeal and elo- 
quence against giving away certain lands; the 
Senate being very impatient as there is but a 
half hour remaining for close of business, and 
many bills that are all matured and agreed upon 
may fail for want of time, and then the ground 
will all have to be gone over with again at 
another Congress. Daniel has just come into 
the Senate, ana is talking with Mr. Clay. 

Mr. Foote has called up the bill for the relief 
of Mr. T. Ritchie, which makes quite an excite- 
ment, as it is said the bil? cannot pass,—Mr. Clay 
and some other Whigs voting in favor, and some 
Democrats against it. Mr. Foote is entreating 
Rentlemen to pass this bill, and not be instru- 
mental in raining one of the most meritorious 
_ i the world, viz., Thomas Ritchie. Mr. 
naaee ace . refuses to let the bill pass without 

atements which would take more 
= the epee. time, so the bill is withdrawn 
a ne 80 or S30 

Ten minutes remaining, and many bills yet to 
Pass,—each member anxious to get his own 
through. A bill of $200,000 for light-houses, 
Upon the point of being lost, bas barely passed. 





breaking away from the law of concert, and in 
its least, as well as most terrible developments, 
untrue to the written harmony, and jargon in the 
general ear. The smallest transgression isa false 
note jarring forth from an instrument upon which 
God made the sinner that he might play well ! 
Morton. 


FROM OUR ILLINOIS CORRESPONDENT. 


Sprincrieip, Feb. 14, 1851. 

Messrs. Epirors :—The labors of our legisla- 
ture are soon to be brought toa close. A very 
large number of bilis are not yet acted on and 
must lie over. The census returns are not yet 
complete. It is thought by those best informed 
that the population will not vary materially from 
850,000. To district the State anew for repre- 
sentation in Congress will make an extra session 
of the legislature proper. 

The great measures of the session are the in- 
corporation of the Central Railroad Company— 
the Terra-Haute and Alton R. R. Co.—the Vin- 
cennes and St. Louis R. R. Co.—and the Bank. 
This last item had to make its way against wind 
and tide. The party in the majority were but a 
few years since united shoulder to shoulder 
against any bank. Their zeal, though much 
decayed, is not extinct. The Governor is out- 
and-out anti-bank. His message at the opening 
of the session condemned in advance all attempts 





to incorporate banks. 
adopted. 


But the measure was 
He returned the bill to the Legislature 
with a veto. The legislature proceeded to pass 
it again, referring it to the people to say, by their 
votes at the next general election, whether the 
bill shall become a law. 

The university bill, of which I spoke in my 
last, passed the Senate, but was reconsidered and 
lost. Instead, a resolution was adopted instruct- 
ing our delegation in Congress to obtain a modi- 
fication of the original grant of lands for college 
purposes, allowing the State to add these funds— 
amounting now to $150,000 to the common-school 
fund. Whether such alteration can be obtained 
isdoubtful. If not, the next step will doubtless 
be to establish a State university, which was the 
original design. 

Another measure, regarded by the friends of 
the temperance reform as very important, is an act 
for abolishing the license law and forbidding the 
sale of intoxicating drink in any less measure than 
one quart—to sell to any one, to be drank on the 
premises, or to a person under 18 years of age. The 
principle of the law is much the same as the laws 
passed in the other States. Many of the warmest 
friends of the temperance cause are not satisfied 
with the bill. Its benefits will depend on the fidelity 
of the friends of order in seeing the law strictly 
observed, and all violations visited with the 
penalty. In our city the authorities are not of 
the right stripe to afford much hope of the execu- 
tion of a law to promote temperance and sobriety. 
The resolutions rescinding the Wilmot proviso 
instructions were carried by large majorities. It 
is interesting to observe to what miserable shifts 
men are driven to conceal their object when 
really toiling to uphold slavery; though it is 
very far from being true that all those who voted 
for the rescinding resolutions are in favor of 
slavery. The rescinding act is, just now, rather 
popular ; it draws along with it a very loud- 
sounding word,—Union! It furnishes an oppor- 
tunity for some men to show a tap-room patriotism, 
while a large number really believe that slavery 
will never be allowed in Utah and New Mexico, 
and therefore the Wilmot proviso resolutions will 
only operate as an apple of discord, and had bet- 
ter be out of the way. 

In a variety of forms, too, a reverence * for the 
majesty of law,” seems waking up among us. 
The legislature invited a minister from a distant 
part of the State, far south, to preach on the sub- 
ject of the obligation to obey civil law. He did 
so. Though, as it was on the Sabbath day, I did 
not hear hin—judging from the various rumors | 
imagine the preacher did not annihilate the 
“higher law.” The publication of the discourse 
was intimated, but I presume its day is past. 
Another attempt was made in the same line by 
an Episcopal brother, which was probably an 
entire failure, as I never heard a word of the per- 
jormance afterward, so you may inform the 
public that the “higher law” is still alive in Ili- 
nois. 
It is unaccountable that such zeal and reverence 
for the civil law, and submission to the powers 
that be, should manifest itself only in endeavors 
to secure the respect for and obedience to a single 
law. We have scores of laws on the pages of 
the statute book which are never thought of ; 
there are “none so poor to do them reverence.” 
Even our new temperance law cries out for the 
friends of the lower law, as well as the higher, 
\o save its life; and what is very remarkable, 
ihe temperance law ie in danger of heirg dis. 
obeyed. and even its execution resisted by some 
who are evidently very anxious to preserve the 
Union by a strict observance of the “ Compromise 
measures.” 
Your Galena correspondent is mistaken in 
saying several companies would contend for the 
charter of the Central Rail-road. The only com- 
pany which made any figure here, or even had 
the smallest prospect of obtaining the charter, 
was that represented by Mr. Rantoul of Boston. 
He obtained the charter, and the company are 
expected to enter on the work as soon as arrange- 
ments can be made. ‘The main track of the road 
is to be completed in four years, and the branches 
to Chicago and Galena in six years. Entire satis- 
faction is felt here in the arrangements. The 
completion of this magnificent work is looked 
forward to with not a little enthusiasm by the 
entire population of the State. Many doubtless 
are building castles in the air; but in reference 
to the bearing of this great work on the future 
property of the State it is difficult to over-estimate 
it. Never before did the future of this State 
appear so promising and its destiny so glorious. 
But without a corresponding progress of pure 
religion, pervading all human interests and mold- 
ing our characters and pulpits, all that glory will 
be turned into shame. A. H. 
seit aici 


For the Independent. 
CONSIDERATIONS TOUCHING THE DECLINE 
AND PROBABLE EXTINCTION OF PRO- 
TESTANTISM. 


It having been announced by Archbishop 
Hughes that Protestantism is in a bad way and 
likely to come to naught, it naturally suggests 
some interesting reflections as to the new aspect 
of things which we have in prospect. But in 
the first place it will be well to settle the fact 
itself, if we may be permitted to inquire into a 
matter which appertains to a sacred function and 
has been authoritatively pronounced upon “ex 
cathedra.” It will bea satisfaction to obviate all 
doubts that might be lingering in the minds of 
any skeptical persons by consideration of the 
reasons which are set forth in support of this 
declaration and which indeed are such as cannot 
fail to produce conviction in the most incredulous 
mind. 

It is some time since the Church has added to 
its calendar of saints—therefore we may presume 
that at present miraculous powers are not exer- 
cised—a special gift of prophesy is perhaps also 
withheld—but there has always been in the 
church a grace commensurate with ecclesiastical 
iignity, and this enables an Archbishop to decide 
without hesitation upon a question which a mere 
Bishop might have some doubt about. But in this 
instance, out of regard for a usage which has 
grown up in our country through want of proper 
restraint by the church, of requiring reasons for 
whatever we are called upon to believe, we are 
favored with the grounds of the declaration above 
nentioned,—probably in the same spirit that St. 
Paul allowed prayers to be said in the Gentile 
churches in the vernacular language of the people 
instead of the Hebrew, though the latter would 
have been more dignified and clerical because 
none but those having the gift of tongues would 
have understood a word that was uttered. 

The Right Reverened the Archbishop says that 
Protestantism did as much in the first fifty years 
as it has ever since done—whence he argues that 
it has not the power of progress or getting ahead. 
This argument undoubtedly is conclusive. If it 
could do so much in fifty years, why has it not 
done six times as much in the three centuries that 
have since elapsed. This induction is not with- 
out divine authority. When Elisha was con- 
sulted by Joash king of Israel for deliverance 
from the Syrians, he said ‘‘ Smite the ground,” and 
he smote thrice and stayed and the man of God 
was wroth with him and said, “Thou shouldst 
have smitten siz times, then hadst thou smitten 
Syria till thou hadst consumed it, whereas now 
thou shalt smite Syria but thrice.” 

He next proceeds to particularize, and disposes 
of the different sects of Protestantism in detail. 
The Church of England has no “ self-explanation.” 
Here we might suspect a small mistake, as that 
Church has been somewhat explicit in claiming 
that she was the genuine church by regular unin- 





terrupted descent from the Primitive Apostolical 
Church. It is true the Romanists have (as they 
allege) detected a flaw in the title, viz. in the 
uncanonical consecration of Bishop Parker 
(through whom the present Church are obliged to 
trace descent) by reason that the said consecration 
was ata tavern called the Nag’s Head and that 
one of the consecrating bishops had not been con- 
firmed, by which it would seem to be intimated 
that there was laying on of hands by only two 
bishops instead of three, whereby Bishop Parker 
missed of getting the apostolical unction. 

It is necessary however to make a slight cor- 
rectidn in respect to the manner of said consecra- 
tion, viz: that it did not take place at the Nag’s 
Head, but that the functionaries engaged in the 
ceremony, which was duly enacted at a church, 
being much exhausted by their arduous labors, 
merely adjourned to the Nag’s Head for the com- 
fort and edification of the outer man—and as to 
the number of bishops whose hands were aid 
on at the consecration, there were four, so that 
there being one to spare, the descent was duly 
cast unless the unconfirmed bishop might be re- 
garded as a spiritual non-conductor interposing 
@ positive obstruction to the transmission of 
unction from the others. 

But even admitting the fact as alleged by the 
Romish doctors, it does not seem quite to make 
out the charge above mentioned, of want of self- 
explanation—for the English Church maintains 
the Nag’s Head consecration to have been canon- 
ical, and that the apostolical virtue has been regu- 
larly diverted from the Roman Church to itseli 
exclusively. 

Perhaps there is an inuendo in the remark ii - 
tended for the Episcopal Church of this country. 
which Church might perhaps be deemed to stanu 
in need of some explanation, as it is obliged to 
get all its divine right from the Church of Eng- 
land, whereas the latter does not admit that any 
virtue has gone from her for that purpose, and 
the ministry of our Episcopal Church are not 
permitted to go into the pulpits of the English 
Church, The argument on this poiat has how- 
ever too much of sacred mystery to be handled 
by any person of less dignity than a bishop. 

I pass to another point in the Archbishop's 
discourse, which is that Protestantism is unable 
to defend itself against diverse opinions, which 
he calls heresies, on the ground that only one can 
be right—whereas in the Roman Church all men 
are subject to one rule which no one is at liberty 
to vary irom—whence it happens that of the two 
hundred millions of Catholics in the world not fen 
have the slightest difference of faith. We take 
the aggregate number of Catholics set down by 
the Archbishop, as he doubtless knows where 
they are to be found, though there are some forty 

to fifty millions more than have hitherto been 
heard of. Then looking forward to the bringing 
in of all the heretical sects, which is now shortly 

to be consummated, his reverence ecntemplates the 
holy unity that shall then be brought about, with 
a complacency and spiritual unction that must 
call forth our admiration. 

Who indeed can look unmoved at the develop- 
ment of events thus shown to be in progress of 
being shortly accomplished—when we shall be 
relieved of all responsibility of forming ow 
cpinions by toilsome search of the Scriptures— 
and our belief shall be prescribed by the sole 
head of the Church at Rome, made known to us 
through forciga priests whom we shall doubtless, 
have among ns in + saediv number correspo df 
ing perhaps with the spiritual endowment of Italy 

which has five hundred thousand priests to a 
population about equal to that of the United 
States, being about one to fifty inhabitants— 
which would give to the city of New York and 
its environs some thirteen thousand priests— 
when the Church shall have one faith, and the 
present sectaries who presume to think for them- 
selves shall be brought into Christian unison 
with the vast multitude in Ireland, Spain and 
Italy, who have the consolations of priestly 
counsel, and remission of sins, though destitute oi 
all else that is to be desired in this world. 

The idea is so edifying and consolatory that ] 
shall here close my remarks, rather than impai) 
the effect of it by anything less soul-exalting and 
sublime. 

An Ovtstpe CaTECHUMEN. 


Foreign Correspondence. 


FROM OUR PEDESTRIAN CORRESPONDENT. 


Beri, Feb. 1, 1851. 
There is no more observable point of difference. 
to an American, between his own people and the 
Eurdpean, than the universal love of all classes 
in Europe for sports in the open air. 

In England one cannot pass through a village 
or city without finding the green cricket-ground, 
and be it remembered not with boys at play on it, 
but men—men often of the first rank and po- 
sition. 

Later in the season come the boat races, and 
the whole population seem to pour out to them ; 
gentlemen of the highest rank preside over them, 
and the nobleman and student will be found tug- 
ging away at the oar as eagerly as the me- 
chanic or the waterman. In September, particu- 
‘arly if one happens to be in the Highlands of 
Scotland at that time. as I was this last year, he 
will think the whole people of England, who 
have a week’s leisure, are out shooting, or pedes- 
trianizing, or riding, and wiih the zest and 
eagerness of boys let out of school. 

On the Continent there is not the same love for 
exciting sports, but decidedly the same fondness 
for being in the open air. In Paris a bright day 
will fill the Champs Elysées with cheerful parties, 
sitting under the shade or sipping their coffee. 
while many of the most favorite amusements oi 
the lower classes, circuses, concerts, jugglery, 
are going on continually around them, all in open 
assemblies. In Southern Germany I have often 
asked myself as I walked by the pleasant coun- 
try seats, What made the great difference in their 
appearance from ours !—and I always concluded 
it was this same tendency to “out-door living.” 
The houses seem to be more open; the windows 
all lead out to pleasant spots without, and there 
are all kinds of balconies and arbors and sum- 
mer-houses around, for coffee parties and musical 
parties and smoking parties, in the free air. 
Every city, too, has its public gardens or shaded 
“ squares,” where the people promenade, and 
where the “ Barger” on a sunny afternoon brings 
out his family, with their sewing-work and coffee, 
and they all sit, he in the calm satisfaction of his 
pipe, enjoying the bright weather and the crowds 
of cheerful people. 

It seems as if the gregarious tendency of us 
Americans went in a rather different direction. 
We like being together well enough, but it is 
usually for more serious objects. For a political 
meeting, or a lecture, or a society anniversary, 
we pour forth in crowds; but as to this public, 
open-air enjoyment in common, there is little of 
it; and for out-door sports, one cannot say that 
there is any national taste whatever. There 
seems to be too a kind of—we will not say, pre- 
judice—but a feeling of its impropriety, against 
men of years and position in society going into 
field-sports, such as does not exist at all in Eu- 
rope; and I have wondered sometimes whether 
the almost universally better health—a fact ap- 
parently well established—of the North-Euro- 
pean nations, and especially of the learned classes, 
might not be accounted for from this difference of 
custom. 

But if one would enjoy an inspiriting, open- 
air amusement, he could never find a pleasanter 
than by walking out here in Berlin some bright 





winter afternoon, about a mile through the Thier- 
garten, to what is called the “ Wiesen.” These 
are meadows where the water has overflown and 
frozen, so that it all makes an admirable skating 
place. I know no more animating, cheerful ex- 
ercise, than a few hours’ skating on those Wiesen. 
The clear stimulating air, the rays of the sun, 
low-sunk in the south, falling with rich light 
over the groups, and just tinging with rose color 
the white columns of smoke and steam around ; 
the cold, gray sky of the East, against which 
every bud and twig of the old trees near by stand 
in clear, beautiful tracery; the labyrinth of 
whirling, gayly-dressed groups over the ice ;— 
there a man cutting the most intricate figures of 
the science, there two ladies skating off most 
gracefully together, there a lady and gentleman 
hand in hand; and in another part, seated in one 
of these sled-chairs, a lady pushed on at a most 
fearful rate by the gentleman behind her :—all 
make out such a beautiful, inspiriting scene, as 
one does not often see. Then, on the bank, are 
other groups—men renting skates, women with 
collee-tables and refreshments, boys with fresh 
flowers from the conservatories, and crowds of 
hacks and carriages waiting to take the skaters 
back, and scattered about everywhere the inva- 
riable attendants of all Berlin amusement, the 
helmeted policeman. 

An immense number of people come out from 
Berlin to this sport, from all classes, young and 
old, ladies and gentlemen, and the ladies all in 
their prettiest dresses, much as if for a fashion- 
able promenade. In fact it makes a most grace- 
iul, pleasant exercise for them; and as far as I 
saw, they seem very well accomplished in the 
science. They tell me it has only been tried 
among the ladies here for a few years, since one 
of the princesses commenced it, though now it is 
“all the mode.” 

But what is most surprising to an American, is 
to see elderly men joining in the sport, and men 
too of rank and influence—the Professor with his 
students, or the old worn-out business men com- 
ing out to have one of the free sports of their 
youth over again. 

The difference between the Americans and Eu- 
ropeans in these matters, seems to connect itself 
somewhat with that almost fearfully active, un- 
vesting, excited temperament of our people. We 
are too much in earnest to have time for boy- 
sports. What amusements we have must give 
~omething of the excitement of our business. 
We travel even with an intensity a German 
knows sothing of. It seems strange to be rea- 
soning of difierent national characters as one 
would of individuals ; but difficult as it may be 
thoroughly to account for, | become more and 
more convinced as I see ditferent people, of a 
strong line of distinction between them in their 
tendencies and capabilities. And I become also 
convinced, in my travel, that of all European na- 
tions the one which possesses in its nature the 
greatest elements of power, is the English nation. 
Yes, over all peoples of the world, the strongest 
character is this English character. A proud, 
generous, indomitable race, such as the world 
has not seen since the old Romans, and with 
something too of the old Roman’s tremendous 
sense of justice. 

Sull, tue Future is with us, the young, the 
untiring, the free race, with much of the vigor 
and none of the disease of our sturdy old ances- 
tor.—No one can doubt this who becomes fami- 
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are to lead and influence the world, we are far, 
far above those who have heen the leading races. 

It would be difficult for one who was not pre- 
pared for it, to expect the utter contrast of life 
and nationai tendency in America and Germany. 
The clear practical views, the world-wide plans, 
the incessant communication of thought and in- 
formation through every class, the constant ex- 
citement which mark our life there, are hardly 
known here. One feels as if in a village, com- 
pared to which our Jand is the city—as if among 
the forefathers of the race, with their quiet re- 
flective minds and deep knowledge, almost look- 
ing down on us bustling youngsters of the An- 
glo-Saxon family. But alas, that is not the fact. 
There can be little feeling of superiority among 
them. They too are thrown out on the practical 
life, and sad, sad work they make of it! 

it is with no wish merely to make a prophecy, 
and certainly with no feeling of exultation that I 
give it as a deliberate opinion : it will be found, 
within the next quarter of a century, that the 
vigor of the German stem has very nearly died 
out. Such things happen in history, and not al- 
ways caused by any remarkable inroad of lux- 
ury. Let any one compare the vigorous intellec- 
iual republics of Italy in the middle ages, or the 
proud monarchy of Spain, or the warlike adven- 
turous Hollanders, with the peoples inhabiting 
those countries at the present day, and he wiil 
acknowledge that other things beside Juxury can 
unman a national character. Bad institutions 
can do it; a long course of oppression can do it; 
a perverted religion, a false philosophy, or a 
growth of impractical and inefficient ideas. 

As | attempt to penetrate this confused mass of 
political aflairs the last five years; as J see the 
utter want of all practical efficiency in the nation, 
the vague ideas of their own rights they have, 
and the little steadiness in defending those rights 
when they do understand them ; asi observe now 
the supineness or indifference of the “Cham- 
bers” under attacks from government, which are 
1imed at the very heart of their liberties, and the 
want of all firm, spirited opposition from the 
nominally democratic press, and compare with it 
all the easy, good-natured laissez-faire disposition 
of the people, I am constrained to cume to the 
conclusion stated above. 

Germany may still lead in learning and art, 
for success in these does not seem to be con- 
nected necessarily with vigor of national char- 
acter. Her home-life may still present those 
simple, beautiful traits, which make it so lovely 
now, and we may yet find among her people the 


‘open, pleasant, kindly dispositions which meet 
| us everywhere now ; still, for efficient, energetic 


action, as a nation on the stage of the world’s af- 
fairs, we very much incline to think her part 
is ended ! 

There may be_a “ Resurrection of Germany,” 
as after the years of stupor and disgrace in Na- 
poleon’s times, but at present there are very few 
signs of it; and even if it should come, one can 
see nothing in the Future but the incessant bick- 
erings of petty rival States—ever the prelude if 
the past is any analogy—to an oppression and 
degradation even worse than before. However, 
thank God! “ His ways are not as our ways.” 

Among the influences which at present are af- 
fecting the German people, and working out the 
political Future of the nation, must never be for- 
gotten the influence of the preachers. But here, 
alas, there is not so much that is hopeful as might be 
supposed. The whole circumstances of the clergy 
bind them to the conservative side of society. They 
are—the majority—either chosen or approved 
by the government. Their pay and their posi- 
tion depends on the higher authorities. Removed 
from sympathy, many of them, with the deep 
popular movements, they have come to look upon 
these efforts for Liberty, only as very much the 
same thing with efforts for License. Red-repub- 
canism, Socialism, Infidelity, stalk before them as 
fearful phantoms whenever freedom is men- 
tioned. One hears often enough from them of 
the horrors of revolution, of the godless nature 
of these attempts to reform society on Socialistic 
principles, of the reverence and obedience due to 
“ the powers that be ;” but the bold, manly speech 
against these infamous encroachments of power, 





the word of encouragement only for these pain- 


ful efforts for freedom, the mere expression of 
sympathy for the thousands of sufferers around 
them, whose wrongs are crying to Heaven—one 
very seldom hears. 1 do not mean that they are 
bad men, or necessarily hypocritical men, in all 
this. I know the contrary; but all their circum- 
stances and position naturally carry them to that 
particular point of view, and under judgments 
thus formed they act. The only exception to 
this, as far as I have had an opportunity of judg- 
ing, is among the preachers of one sect—a sect 
so remarkable in its origin, and perhaps destined 
to such peculiar influence in Germany, that it 
may be worth while to give a more particular ac- 
count of it. I speak ot the Freien Catholischen 
Gemeinden, or the ‘ German-Catholics,” as they 
are often called. Probably few of your readers 
will forget the thrill of surprise and hopeful 
feeling which passed through the American peo- 
ple when the news of Ronge’s bold movement 
in the heart of the Romanist church of Ger- 
many, and the formation of the new sect of the 
German Catholics, came over to us. But not 
many probably know the singularly different di- 
rection the whole movement has taken since that 
time. However, to particulars; and for the 
better understanding of, the subject, it will be ne- 
cessary to go back somewhat. 

It will be remembered that after the Congress 
of 1815, the general position of Roman Catho- 
licism in Germany became, from the reaction of 
the French Revolution, as well as the measures 
of the Congress and various other e:.uses, firmer 
than ever. Footholds were soon gained even in 
the Protestant States, and rights were publicly 
granted to the Pope and his ministers in Hanover, 
Bavaria and Prussia, such as before they had not 
even ventured to claim. Encouraged by their 
success, further attempts were made, and the 
marriage of Protestants with Catholics was at- 
tacked with a vigor and lordly authority which 
smacked of the proudest days of the Roman 
Church. These last efforts struck at the very 
heart of society, and threatened io disturb the 
peace of thousands of families al! over the land. 
In Silesia and East Prussia, especially, the ex- 
citement over them was intense, and even the 
government of Prussia entered into a controversy 
on the matter. At Jength, as a climax to these 
efforts, a grand blow was struck in the provinces 
of Rhenish Prussia. There, on the great high- 
way of nations, in these matter-of-fact, unbeliev- 
ing days, a leading Archbishop of the Church of 
Rome had the presumption, and not only the 
presumption but the success, to collect more than 
haif amillion of men from all parts of Germany, 
at immense expense and suffering, to worship an 
old coat, which he afiirmed to be the coat of 
Jesus, and to induce them to give their trouble 
and money as an offering to it! One can hardly 
understand it; and if it were not for the most 
convincing records, we should say at once it 
was one of the fictions of the enemies of the 
Church of Rome. Yet such appears to have 
been the fact, and a fact dating only seven years 
back! This was the last, however, of these at- 
tempts to bring back the middle ages upon us. 
Amid the lull of astonishment and indignant 
feeling through al] Germany, at such a daring as- 
sault on human reason on so grand a scale, there 
came forth from an obscure priest in Upper Si- 
lesia, a letter—a letter whose thrilling eflects 
through the German nations we cannot under- 
stand, without appreciating the preparation of the 
people for it, caused by these various movements 
of the Ramanigt Chyrch—the “Laurahiitte Suter’ 
ot Konge. OPor a long Ume, a vesine, P 
fable, like a tale, has it rung in our ears, that th 
Bishop Arnold of Triers, has exhibited for wor- 
ship and religious reverence, a piece of clothing 
called the coat of Christ. Ye have heard it, 
Christians of the nineteenth century! Ye know 
it, German men! Ye know it, teachers of the 
people and teachers of religion! Jt is no fable 
and tale—it is reality and truth!” Then, after a 
vivid exposure of the idolatry, as well as the in- 
jury of the poor people, in expenses which they 
could little afford, of the exhibition he says: 
“ Bishop Arnold of Triers, I turn myself then to 
you, and in virtue of my office and calling a- 
priest, as a teacher of the German people, and in 
the name of Christianity and the German nation. 
I call upon you to put an end to this unchristian 
exhibition of the holy coat, to withdraw the ar- 
ticle from public notice, and to make the scandal 
no greater than itis! For do you not know—as 
Bishop you should know—that the Founder oi 
the Christian religion left to his disciples and fol- 
lowers, not his coat but his Spirit! His coat, 
Bishop Arnold of Triers, belongs to his exccu 
tioners’’ Without following the letter through 
farther, we would only say, it is throughout a 
most impassioned, spirited appeal against the im- 
posture, and shows a mind burning with intense 
hatred of oppression in all its forms. 
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It met at once with a response through thou- 
sands of hearts. Within twenty days one con- 
gregation had separated itself from the Catholic 
Church, at Sclhneidemihl, and their priest was to 
be heard celebrating the mass in the German 
language. Ina little longer time, Ronge himself 
was summoned to assist in the formation of a 
large and influential church in Breslau, composed 
altogether of those who had been Catholics, anc 
based on the freest Protestant principles ; while 
the idea spread itself with more and iocre power, 
that a new and glorious church was to be formed. 
freed from the defects of the Romanist Church, 
and yet so independent of the Protestant as to 
attract those from the Romanist body, who 
would otherwise find many prejudices in their 
way. Such was the first influence of the “ Lau- 
rahiitte Letter.” 

To Ronge himself this does not appear to have 
been any sudden movement. 
own account, and what other evidence one car 
get access to, he had been now for four years 
deeply agitated with indignation at these mum- 
meries of the Church which he had once so 
filially trusted, and with doubts of the whole 
soundness of its system. In 1839, with hopes oi 
a quiet, useful calling, as religious teacher, he 
had entered the seminary for the education of 
priests. He does not seem to have been there 
long, without finding his confidence in the gen- 
eral spirit of the church shaken; and from that 
time till he entered on his office as priest in Grott- 
kau, in 1841, he appears to have become more 
and more conscious of the unmanning, debasing 
influence of the principles in vogue among his 
brother priests. 

In entering on the sacred office, he tells us he 
was determined that for his part he should be, in 
the true sense of the word, a teacher of the people, 
and that without fear or hypocrisy he would 
speak what he thought the truth. Under sucha 
determination, he naturally soon brought himseli 
into trouble. And during the next three years, 
at various times he found himself accused of all 
kinds of heresies—of wearing his robes too short 
and his hair too long, of teaching German history 
in the children’s schools, of deviating too much 
from the catechism in his instructions, of talking 
too much of faith and too little of works, and 
divers other misdeeds of the kind, until at length 
a letter of his, addressed to the Cathedral-Chapter 
at Breslau, exposing various corruptions and su- 
perstitions in their midst, caused his suspension 
from his office. 

During this suspension, while at Laurahitte, he 
wrote his celebrated “Letter.” In regard to the 
subsequent career of Ronge not much can be 
said. He appears to have assisted for a while in 
the formation of the new churches among the 
German-Catholics, and to have given his impas- 
sioned, spirited style of writing, heartily to the 
aid of the new movement. Men hailed him for 
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a time as a second Luther, But gradually, whe- 


learning he did not correspond to the place he 
was taking, or because, so long ina cloistered 
life, he had lost his practical power over men, itis 
certain his influence became less and less. Then 
occurred some events in his private life, in re- 
spect to which there are very different opinions. 
In fact, in regard to these as well as the general 
character of the man, it is very difficult to get any 
definite information. 

The orthodox and conservative parties detest 
him, the Catholics hate him, and the Freien-Gem- 
einden seem equally strong on the other site. 
However, the fact is certain that he married an- 
other man’s wife, though it is claimed she had 
been first legally divorced. 

Soon after this a fierce letter appeared from 
him against the King of Prussia, and in order to 
escape trial and the imprisonment which was 
threatened, he fled to England where he is prob- 
ably living at the present time. 

Whatever the man may have become afterward, 
every appearance shows him to have been honest 
and sincere in his first movement against the 
Roman Church. It was no easy thing fora quiet 
recluse to leave his calm pursuits, his companions, 
his means of support, and, without any know- 
ledge of the results, to step out boldly in the 
world and strike such a blow as that against the 
corruptions of the Old Church. It was a bold, 
manly stroke, and for that Jet us give him honor. 

But to our account again of the Freien-Gemein- 
den. The first important chureh, as [ have said 
before, was formed at Breslau, and under the 
freest Protestant and Congregational principles. 
The supremacy of the Pope, forced celibacy, 
“confession,” were rejected, together with the 
practices of praying to saints and worshiping 
telics. The Scripture was to be opened to all, 
the church services to be performed in the Ger- 
man language, and entire freedom of conscience 
and belief to be secured to each man. Every 
Gemeinde or “ congregation” was to be entirely 
independent. and to have the power of choosing 
its own pastor: and if synods met, they were to 
be endowed with no power other than advisatory. 

This was followed by the founding of numer- 
ous other churches through Germany on a similar 
basis, and in 1845 the first synod of the new sect 
assembled in Leipsic. The principles declared 
by this synod were similar to those stated above, 
except that afier great discussion, a new form oi 
creed was established, very much the same with 
the Apostles’ Creed, with the exception that 
nothing is said of “ Christ being the Son of God,” 
or of his “dying for our sins.” And now began 
to appear the great direction of the sect. It was 
not so much in the maintaining of the doctrine 
of faith as opposed to works, nor in the opposi- 
tion to the Roman Church, that the movement 
found its life. It was a struggle for perfectly un- 
trammeled belief. All the freest, most ultra think- 
ers through Germany joined it—all those most 
filled with enthusiasm and not always most ju- 
dicious in their efforts for the progress of free- 
dom and liberal ideas among men. Its basis soon 
appeared not so much a religious one as simply 
the desire of freedom. The wildest forms of re- 
ligious belief started up in the sect. The per- 
sonality of God was denied and the existence of 
a future life. Men were mere emanations of the 
great Weltgeist, (world-spirit,) to return and be 
absorbed in Him at death. The divine authority 
of the Scriptures was only a dogma of Jewish 
tradition, and any other character to Christ than 
that of a pure and benevolent phitosopher could 
THESE. be maintained ; and there arose a wing of 
not rank otherwise than as WRAY igo. could 
atheists. The sect naturally attracted the atten- 
tion of government, and it was supposed most 
truly to be a nursery of democratic ideas and 
dangerous political sentiments. In Austria, where 
the Gemeinden had numbered some 10,000, the 
whole society, in the reaction of 49, was utterly 
suppressed. In Prussia they have had many dif- 
ficulties, but have suceceded in keeping thei: 
foothold. By the Constitution of last year, all 
religious societies are allowed their legal place in 
the State; but it remains a question whether 
this isa religious society or a corporation—an 
important question for the Gemeinde ; for if the 
pastor is not a legal pastor, no child baptized by 
him can have a citizen’s rights—can hold prop- 
ty, or peddle goods, or shoot an enemy oj 
Prussia, that is, legally! I have heard the 
preachers of the sect, and have mingled some- 
what with a few of its members, and I am bound 
to say, that in hearty, practical benevolence, and 
in free political sentiments and in deep sympa- 
thies with the people, an American would find 
more community of feeling with them than with 
many other sects here. There are many indi- 
viduals too among them whose views are not very 
lissimilar from our own. But, as a whole, one 
can find but little religious character in the sect 
The wildest, vaguest dreams of German philoso- 
phy appear to constitute their religious belief, and 
to be the object of their faith. In practical sym- 
pathies they are eminently Christian. Theirs are 
the only pulpits here where a man dares to get 
up and speak a word of sympathy for the im- 
mense masses of oppressed and crushed men, 
under these governments here—almost the only 
place where one hears of a “ Love” which shal! 
it length extend itself over authorities as well ars 
subjects, and bring on the time of freedom foi 
which humanity is intended. However, it is not 
1s a religious party that the existence of the 
German-Catholics is important under any aspect 
In that character the sect will soondie out. But 
it is as a party cherishing the freest principles, as 
a combination where sympathies may be nursed 
und plans formed, affecting the political future o1 
termany, that it is worthy of attentive consider- 
ition;—and it is as such, that I shall watch wit, 
jeep interest its future operations. C. LL. 


—ee——— 


FROM OUR ENGLISH CORRESPONBENT. 


Oxrorp, Feb. 14. 

Tue Protestant StRuGGLE IN France.—The 
intelligent correspondent of the London Christian 
Times, gives a detailed account of protestant 
effort, and of papal hostility to it, which would 
greatly interest the churches in the United States 
now manifesting so truly Christian and fraternal 
a spirit toward the evangelical body in France. 
The authorities, hitherto indirectly hostile, now 
strike openly and would fain crush the work, 
dJenouncing the agents of the Evangelical Society 
as Socialists. Take one case. The pasteur- 
evangeliste of Villefavarde was solicited, by the 
people of a neighboring village, to come among 
chem; a room was hired ;—it was nevertheless 
re-let to a party of priests, who celebrated mass 
at the hour appointed for preaching ; a barn was 
then taken and hastily fitted up, and crowds at- 
tended : 

“The Mayor, in his official robes, presented 
himself, called on the pasteur aloud, and only 





* The leader of the other wing, or the more orthodus 
oot, though even they are wild enough in their views 
is Unich, of Magdeburg. Another division, still ad 
vering more to the universal Christian belief, was heade: 
oy Czerski, the pastor of the Church mentioned above 
in Schneidemih!, and the one whose heresies made such 
a noise a few yearsago. The leading pastor of the sect 
iere in Berlin—Brauner—is a Pantheist. 1 have been 
n bis church a few times, and it gives a curious speci 
men of what one finds throughout, perhaps, in the whole 
movement—the union of the old and new—those ex- 
tremely antique carved oak pictures, enclosed in panels, 
and dear, old stiff paintings of martyrs, and gilt forms 
of saints, set into most modern brick walls, and lighted 
hy decidedly nineteenth century chandeliers. ‘Then. to 
hear a man who had been a Catholic priest, dec aimirg 
ver oue of the carved pulpits of the middle ages on un- 
\imited democracy, aud denouncing, like one of « ur field 
oreachers, Prussian oppression in Hesse! It is tu be 
noped the analogy goes no farther, for the chureh had 
all the inconveniences of the ancient buildings, with 
none of the associations; it was very damp, without 


being antique. 








ther from the fact that in cultivation and general | withdrew after having examined his papers, and 


recommended order and tranquillity to be pre 

served. The service, most religiously joined in 
by the people, had not been long ended, when 
the Sub-Prefect of Bellac, accompanied by the 
gendarmerie, arrived in the commune. He im- 
mediately called for the pasteur. ‘Who are 
you? demanded he. Minister of the Gospel.— 
That is not true; you are but a disguised Social- 
ist. To what communion do you belong’ To 
the Calvinist.—To which church do you belong, 
to the Reformed or to the Lutheran? Neither to 
the one nor to the other; I am an Independent 
pasteur.—In France there are neither Independent 
pasteurs nor Independent Churches! In virtue of 
what right do you come here? In virtue of the 
right given me by the liberty of worship.—Such 
liberty does not exist. But it is inscribed in the 
Constitution.—it is nuT a vain worp! If you 
return here again, | shall have you incarcerated.’ 
The furious functionary was not content with 
acting thus ; he immediately wrote to the Maires 
of the communes of his arrondissement, a circu- 
lar, in which he speaks of pretended ministers 
who are only Socialists, Biblical Methodists, 
and orders that they be not allowed to introduce 
themselves into localities, there to open political 
clubs under pretext of religion. To give effect 
to his cireular, he accompanied it with a decree 
of the Prefect of the Haute Vienne, which inter- 
dicts all clubs and meetings in four cantons. 
Now, these are precisely the cantons in which 
evangelical pasteurs have been long establixted.” 
It may strengthen the hands of Mr. Pilatte 
and his generous friends in the United States if 
an extract from a recent letter from the Secretary 
of the Evangelical Society to a friend in London, 
be given here :— 


“We have only to observe the hand of God in 
His gracious dispensations preparing the ground 
and strewing the furrows into which to cast the 
seed. We do not doubt but that the preceding 
statements (in the bulletin from which this ex 

tract is taken) have carried home the conviction 
to your mind that our duty is to go on still further 

Alas! the thought that affects us is, that we must 
adopt a contrary course. The solemn and griev- 
ous thought—that it is impossible to maintain 
the work we have already in hand—we are com- 
pelled to entertain! Is it weakness of faith in 
us to speak thus! We need faith; we feel it is 
weak, and pray God to increase it. But who 
knows but that an opposite reproach will be 
brought against us—that of temerity’ It will 
not be the first time. At this time the sole ground 
we have to stand upon is faith. The deticiency 
in our funds at this moment amounts to 81,000f., 
add to this our pledged engagements, viz., 38,0001., 
and, by the 15th of April next—the day on which 
our accounts must close—our liabilities will 
amount to the enormous sum of 119,000f,! Such 
is our position—difficult, and, we must own, 
painful’ On the one hand, facts, blessings jiom 
the Master of the harvest, allure us forward ; on 
the other, we are kept back by the scanty resour- 
ces with which we are supplied. Our hearts are 
truly distressed, and our consciences are perplexed 
as to the course we ought to take.” 


Both in London and in Scotland, committees 
have been formed to aid another portion of the 
French church, especially with reference to the 
erection of a church in Paris, for the Rev. F. 
Monod. About 8007. has been raised chiefly in 
London and Glasgow toward this object. 


BROUSSA IN ASIA, 

A highly interesting private letter was last 
week received at Leeds from a gentleman who is 
a native of that town but who has been for some 
time resident at Broussa; portions of it have 
been published ; from these the following notices 
are taken: speaking of Amen Bey, now in the 
United States, the writer says :— 

“*T believe he is accompanied by Mr. Brown, the 
American dragoma to the American Embassy, ov 
his return to New York a few months ago. Ll 
knew Mr. Brown well, and tn wie. wee -. 
representative to the United States will ane - 
valuable friend. The American ay eee we 
missions) anticipate Wren auies! fat own 
country from this new embassy to America. The 
United States have done nobly in granting 10,000 
dollars to pay the expenses of the Sultan's rep- 
resentative.” 

The progress of toleration is indicated by a 
striking fact :— 

“ A few days ago, the Protestants obtained a. 
firman from the Sultan, forever establishing them 
in their privilege to build churches like other 
Christians, as the Armenians and Greeks. ‘This 
was obtained through the intervention of Sir 
Stratford Canning, who after the Sultan had 
granted the request, called the chief men of the 
Armenian Protestants to his own house, at The- 
rapier, when he addressed them in the Turkish 
language, and so affected were they that they all 
shed tears. The Turks like the Protestants better 
than other religious sects, because of their hatred 
to images, relics, and other fooleries or the Roman 
Catholics. Our friends in Leeds will rejoice in 
this spread of civil and religious liberty. How 
singular it is that the Crescent of Mohammedan- 
ism should be a protection to the cross, as is the 
case in thousands of instances at the present time, 
where the Sultan extends the aid of his sover- 
eignty over Christians driven by persecution from 
their own land.” 

Here is a glimpse of Coniah 
the Acts of the Apostles :- 

“Tt is eighteen days’ journey from here 
(Broussa) at the rate of thirty milesaday. The 
people are little removed from barbarians, and at 
this day they live in houses built of mud, with 
flat roofs. in winter the streets are impassable ; 
consequently men, beasts, and cattle all walk 
upon the roofs, from one house to another, in- 
stead of in the streets, which are filled with snow, 
thrown every morning from the house-tops. Co 
niah has about 60,000 inhabitants. A revolution 
n religious opinions is needed to work a change ; 
they are nominally Christians, butare a sad speci- 
men of Christianity, as they live by fraud and 
deceit.” 

And here a sketch of Kossutn : 

“T saw him in Broussa, Oh, the spirit of 
patriotism that circulates in his soul! 1]t would 
almost enchant you to hear him talk in English. 
What, then, must be the effect of listening to his 
eloquence in his own native language? My in- 
terview with him was delightful. 1 don’t wonder 
at the enthusiasm with which he is regarded by his 
‘countrymen. 1 believe he is yet destined to ac- 
‘omplish great things for his country. You will 
perhaps scarcely believe it, but he seldom sees a 
uewspaper, and is ignorant of many of the trans- 
actions now going on in Europe, because the post 
is very irregular to Kutaya. I should like to 
send him two or three numbers of the Leeds Mer- 
cury, which I occasionally receive. Many trav- 
elers in passing to Kutaya call at our house, and 
thus we have a certain opportunity of forwarding 
letters, papers, or parcels, as Franke, Americans 
or English, are not searched. A friend,an Amer- 
ican, rots Kutaya, called a week or two ago. He 
says, ‘ Kossuth is much dissatisfied with his situ- 
ation.’ He spent two or three days with him. 
They (the exiles) live ina kind of barracks. | 
believe the Turks do all they can to make him 
and his associates comfortable, but you can have 
no conception of the grand difference between 
English comforts and those of this country. Here 
there are no household comforts but those of your 
own creation. Without fur coats you cannot in 
winter keep yourselves warm, for the houses are 
made to let in and not to keep out the cold; and 
the winters here are intensely cold. Ko-suth, 
you know, is under the care of Suliman Bey, who 
is a remarkably nice fellow.” 

The brave General Bem died after a stort 
illness, but years of suffering from wounds, at 
Aleppo, on the 11th of December, where also a 
dreadful outbreak of fanaticism, and a rassacre 
of the Christian population has taken place. 

AGRICOLA. 


the Ieonium of 


a 


Glass kooling. 

At a scientific meeting in England, held to 
consider the model of the Crystal Palace, Mr. 
Paxton, the designer of the building, made some 
remarks on the more extensive use of glass as a 
covering for roofs. He said : 

“ When I consider the cheapness of glass and 
cast iron, and the great facility with which it can 
be used, 1 have no doubt but many structures 
similar to that at Darley will be attached to 
dwelling-houses, wlere they may serve as sitting- 
rooms, conservatories, Wailing rooms, or omnibus 
rooms, if I may be allowed the expression. | am 
now, in fact, engaged in making the design for 4 
gentleman’s house to be covered wholly with 
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glass; and when we consider that wherever lead 
is now used glass may with equal propriety be 
substituted, I have every hope that it will be used 
for bnildings of various conditions and characters. 
Structures of this kind aie also susceptible of the 


highest kind of ornamentation in stained glass 
I am not without hope, 
however, that it will become almost universal in 
its use, and that the system will be extended for 
manufacturing purposes, as well as general and 
horticultural buildings, so that even market gar- 
deners will advantageously apply it in the grow- 


and general painting. 


ing of foreign fruit for the London markets. 1 


even go so faras to indulge in the sanguine hope 
that agriculture will be ultimately benefited by 
In short, 
there is no limit to the uses to which it may be 
applied—no foresight can define the limits where 
And we may congratulate ourselves 
that in the nineteenth century, the progress of 
stience, and the spirit of manufacturers, have 
placed at our disposal the application of materials 
which were unknown to the ancients, and thereby 
enabled us to erect such structures that would 
have been deemed impossible even in the early 


the application of cast iron and glass. 


it will end. 


part of the present century.” 
Some questions were asked as to the resul 


should one or more of the cast iron pillars or girders 
break; to which Mr. Paxton replied, that so 
equally was the weight distributed over every 
part of the building, that damage to any one part 
would not affect the rest, and a column or girder, 
if broken, might be replaced without danger, and 


with little inconvenience. 


spring and flowers will bloom and trees will blos- 
som in that lone church-yard, and so will virtue, 
truth, and holiness spring up the richer from his 
grave. Thus will 





“the actions of the just 
Smell sweet and blossom in the dust.’ 


We lately heard an address to children com- 
mended because the speaker talked to them not 
as if he thought they were at once to die, but as 
if he expected them to live and to accomplish 
something in life. So should we in the high 
Christian sense dive while we may and die when 
God calls us, in life or death discharging the duty 
of the hour. This was the high moral significance 
of that strange answer of Christ to him who 
would go home and bury his father: ‘Let the 
dead bury their dead: follow thou me.” Thou art 
a living man and hast the work of life to do. 
The world moves on, and my cause must not be 
retarded nor thy salvation hindered, by offices of 
respect and kindness to the dead or by unavailing 
grief. While the battle rages fighting men must 
not stop to pick up the slain. 

The world moves on. The forces of steam and 
electricity now drive its wheels. Faster and 
faster all things fly. Yet the world and all that 
it contains shall have an end. Its marts shall 


t 


all be silent as the grave. But in this world, 
moving on with it, moving above it, is a kingdom 
that shall have no end. That kingdom hastens 
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The Independent. 


to its glorious consummation. Though men die 
Christ's cause moves on. How grand has 
been its march since first Apostles suffered and 














martyrs died. And they that are of this kingdom 
shall live and reign with it when time and earth 
shall cease to move. 
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> NOTE FROM DR. BACON. 


Berrout, Feb. 4, 1851. 





Dear BretHREN :—I am just setting out from 
this ancient city of the Phenicians, Greeks, Ro- 
mans, Saracens and Turks, for a journey through 
Palestine. Neither you nor our readers must 
expect to hear from me very often, or much at 
length, while I am traveling in these countries, 
for my time is so much occupied with seeking, 
inquiring, going and returning, that I can hardly 
do more than make a few notes to be used here- 


after, if my life is spared. 


I expect to return to this place, God willing, 
I have many things to say, 


in about a month. 

but must wait till I can command more leisure fo 

writing. Yours, in haste, 
Lronarp Bacon. 


_e 


THE WORLD MOVES ON. 





So thought we as returning just now from the 


funeral of a friend we fell once more into th 
current of busy life. 
of our loss. 
grief. 


their impatient haste. 


business. The world moves on. 


He seemed to be worth something to the world. 


The world knows nothing 
The world cares nothing for our 
The world is full of life and motion; it 
cannot stay for death. The very hearse as it 
moved slowly through the streets was jostled by 
the stage, the wagon, the pleasure-carriage in 
The funeral procession 
crossing the great thoroughfare was broken to let 
pass the vehicles of trade and men hurrying to 


ENJOYMENT OF LIFE. 


The only true and permanent enjoyment of 
Life is to be found among those who are steadily 
gaining in knowledge and in grace, and who are 
exerting beneficial influence upon others. It is 
very sad to see—there is scarcely another sight 
that we know of more painful—the utter Weari- 
ness of Life experienced often by vicious par- 
sons, or by those who have become entangled in 
associations with the criminal. One takes poison 
to relieve himself of the burden of perplexities 
that has accumulated upon him, and to make a 
quick passage out of his trouble. Another, in 
the very flush of what is called ‘ pleasure,’ dashes 
himself from an upper story to the pavement, 
and his brains are spattered upon the bystanders. 
Another opens the sluices of life, and lets it flow 
forth unchecked, because he has exhausted the 
resources of the earth, and is anxious to know 
what lies beyond it. And others, who never so 
abruptly and violently terminate life, are con- 
scious of very little real enjoyment in it. They 
are weary of gaiety, weary of care, weary of the 
pleasures of society and of sense. They find a 
partial relief in constant acquisitien of property 
and the conditions of happiness, or in constant 
accomplishment of new plans and fancies ; 
or they give vent to their impatience in long and 
swift journeys, in new, complex and tasking 
enterprises. Life is not valuable and beautiful 
to them, for itself; and they remain in it only 
because they shrink yet more painfully from the 
thought of its close. 


r 


e 


be deserted, its bustle and clamor shall cease, and] 


A man of noble form and mien—they must have 
marked him on the street these many years. 
A man of wise counsels, of high integrity, 
of large benevolence—they must have prized 


It is only the Christian who can truly and 
thoroughly enjoy this life ; to whom it can be,what 
to him it may be—a beautiful, charming Home, in 


him in the intercourse of life. 
that he is dead? Do they care that he i 
dead? Why do not they pause to think of it 


In the country village the death ef such a man 


‘would throw a gloom over every dwelling. Labo 


would stand still, and all the population would 
come as mourners to his grave and then go home 
Here, the family circle, a 


sadly to feel his loss. 


Do they know 


which to prepare fora better and more permanent. 
g | He has a sweet sense of the opportunities which 
2 | life gives, for personal progress in knowledge and 
_ | holiness, and for the sending abroad of refreshing 
and renewing influences to others. His worldly 
cares are stripped of their severity, are elevated 
into choice pleasantness and attraction, as they 
are performed with a reference to the Glory of. 
God. There is then an element in them which 


r 


few tried friends, a few brethren of the church 
have gathered at his funeral, but even the neigh- 
bors are not there, and there is no diminution of 
the moving throng in the street. The scriptures 
are read, words of comfort are spoken, prayer is 
~ -s; vue ait amid the din of carts and hells and 
ee en “ye tramp of hurrying feet sounding 
ugh the windows. And wheR Bin GDR 


OUL WETE I> me wager Se vasvenigey MU pon 
the houses, no solemn stillness in the air, no 
shock or scar on the world’s brow. But did not 
the world feel that shock? The stroke that laid 
him low in his prime was like the felling of an 
oak. Then the forest resounds, the neighboring 
trees sway to and fro with the concussion, and 
winds rush in to fill the chasm. But in this great 
dense forest of life there is hardly a sensation as 
one and another falls. The vine that clung to 
the oak is trailed on the ground and the young 


satisfies the soul. 


His social and intellectual 
enjoyments all take a new beauty, they become 
invested with a new power, when pervaded and 
sublimed by the happiness and the hope which 
he knows as a Christian. He has an end worthy 
to be lived for. He has duties and Pleas sta Bis 
tinged abebeten? "He is’ laying up treasure, for 
Eternity, in heaven. 
In this respect, therefore, as in every other, 
Righteousness hath the promise of the Life that 
now is, as well as of that which is to come. 


8. 


THE ‘CHRISTIAN REGISTER’ AND THE 
INDEPENDENT. 


We have unwittingly done an injustice to the 


saplings quiver, a few surrounding trees bow their 
heads to the blast—but straightway erect them 
again—and the forest seems as thick and sturdy 
Even the executive head of the nation 
falls almost without a shock. The wheels of 
government pause but for a moment, a new set of 


as ever. 


hands are summoned to the vacant posts an 
everything moves on as before. 


the world moves on. Life hurries on. 


work. And work we must while life lasts. 


It is well that this isso. Life has a present 
interest. Its value does not lie simply in its 
While we 
must feel the pressure of the world to come if we 
would ennoble life to its just aim, and while we 
should he uplifted and borne along by the Infinite 
and the Eternal, yet we cannot live in heaven 
before our time. Nor should we be always pre- 
paring to die as our distinctive and absorbing 
occupation. We are living men and are placed 
Life is an earnest work. 
And as the world moves on we must move with 
it and seek to guide its energy and its progress 
Our Savior prayed not 
that his disciples should be taken out of the 
world but that they should be kept from the evil. 
And while in the world they must finish the 
For this the 
thought of death, and the frequent and vivid con 
templation of the future will give them faith and 


relation to death and the future. 


in this world to live. 


to high and holy ends. 


work He has given them to do. 


diligence and patience. But Life must not wait 


for death. The world moves on, it must move on 


although men die. Yet the world feels its losse 


though it does not stop to notice them. Every 
The church 
will feel the loss, the world will feel the loss of 
the good man we have buried to-day. Fora while 
at least some interests will not do so well without 
him. His prayers will be a want, his charities 


good man taken out of it is a loss. 


will be a want, his counsels will be a want, h 
example will be a want, not only in his immedia 


circle but also in the ever-widening circles that 
swell out from that till lost on the remotest shores 
of time. Though the tide of life by its mighty 
pressure overbears a single death, yet that death 
makes a ripple on its surface ; disturbs, discolors, 
perhaps divides the stream. The good man’s 
death is felt till others take his place and fulfill 
his work. Neither does the world move on with- 


out him whom it has lost. His memory live 


his influence lives, his works follow him. And 
these all are added to the grand sum of influ- 
ences that are shaping this world’s character and 
destiny. The world is made up not merely of 
those at any one moment upon its stage, but of 
all the Past interblending with their thoughts 
and feelings and acts, and giving its impress to 


the present and its course to the future. Man 


not born into this world merely to die out of it. 
If he lives to any purpose he still lives here after 
death. The world moves on as if without him, 


yet it moves on by and through his influenc 


With what a sanctity does this invest our life! 
There is perversion often in the well-meant 
counsel “Live each day as if it were your last.” 
Rather live each day as if you were to last, know- 
ing that what you do and are will last when you 
are gone. We are to live and not to die daily. 


And living rightly we sball be always ready 


die. Death shall then bring to us a two-fold life ; 
a life of purity and bliss in heaven, and a life of 
influence and power still on earth. The friend 
we this day buried is not dead. They carried 
him away to the quiet village which was his 
summer retreat, and there they laid him in the 
e city knows not 


But soon the fresh grass will 


bare and stiffened earth. Th 
his resting place, 


Man dies, but 
We feel 
it at this moment, when inclination would dispose 
us to quiet meditation on the loss of a friend, but 
parish, press, and pulpit demand that we shall 


editors of the Register, by intimating that they 
had dropped the discussion of the question — 
‘What constitutes moral character?’ without 
noticing our last article on that subject. The 
facts were these. That article appeared in 
The Independent of Dec. 19. Without replying 
d|to it at all, and without giving an abstract of 
the argument, or even a quotation from it, as 
it had done with every preceding article, the 
Register of Dec. 24 virtually closed the dis- 
cussion, by a didactic statement of its own belief 
with respect to some of the fundamental doctrines 
of the Bible. Inconnection with this it said :— 


“We feel a double reluctance to treat The 
Independent's rejoinder controversially. First we 
are still in doubt whether, in the free and intimate 
interchange of views allowed by conversation, or 
with those full explanations of terms that are 
hardly possible in any public writing, we should 
not be found to agree on the main point; 7. e. as 
to what really constitutes the ground of the soul’s 
acceptance with God. And secondly, however 
that may be, we do not feel that the ends we have 
most desired to accomplish in these articles, will be 
best subserved, whether among those who the- 
ologically agree with us, or differ from us, by 
giving to what we have to say, a controversial 
orm. We propose, therefore, to append here a 
few brief observations, as few and brief as the 
case will admit, exhibiting our own positive doc- 
trine, as respects the relation of character to 
salvation.” 


Of course this method of disfosing of the 
subject left us no alternative but to close the 
discussion on our part. We were at liberty to 
conjecture a variety of reasons for the silence of 
the Register toward an article which, to us, con- 
tained the gist of the whole matter, and seemed 
to deserve some considerati Our esteem for 
its editors led us to the construction expressed in 
the foilowing paragraph in The Independent 
of Jan. 2. e 


“For prudential reasons, the Register seems for 
the present, to have closed the door, and we would 
- {not rudely force it open. We can appreciate 
18 | the position of its editors. They have spoken in 
te | this matter for themselvesalone; we have under- 
stood them to speak as individuals ; and yet, such 
is the historical connection of the Regzster with 
the Unitarian denomination, and such has been 
its attitude as the expounder and defender of 
Unitarianism, that it cannot speak as it would 
speak on the topics under discussion, without in 
some degree committing or compromising the 
Unitarians upon views which as a body they are 
not ready to subscribe. The discussion has 
shown to the public that there are men in that 
8)! body with whom Calvinists might fraternize to 
their mutual advantage; and that a friendly 
comparison of views among those who are su 

posed to differ, is always favorable to truth. It 
would be a fit conclusion of the discussion, and 
in accordance with the spirit of courtesy by which 
it has been marked, if the Register should give 
to its readers our last article, upon Character, as 
we have given to our readers the views of the 
is | Register upon every topic which has been dis- 

cussed between us.” 


The Register of the same week (Jan. 4) of 
course could take no notice of this, but the 
e.| following week, Jan 11, it was silent also, and 
we concluded, much to our regret, that the whole 
subject was dropped. It now appears that the 
Register of Jan. 18 replied at length to the article 
on Character in The Independent of Dec. 19; but 
for some cause, we never saw that paper till last 
week, when a copy was sent to the personal 
to| address of the writer. It seems also that the 
same number of the Register was to have con- 
tained the article from The Independent on which 
it commented, for it refers to this as being on its 
first page. But from some misunderstanding 
between the man of the scissors and the man of 
the quill, instead of the article of Der. 19, 
another article of Jan. 2, made up principally of 
quotations from the Register itself, is inserted 
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there. So, after all, its readers have never seen 
that article on Character. We may take our 
turn at “something more audible than a smile” 
with our good-natured neighbor. 

The Register has therefore unwittingly done us 
the injustice of representing our argument in its 
own language, and replying to our views without 
giving its readers the opportunity of judging 
of those views for themselves, even by brief quota- 
tions. At this late day, however, we ean hardly 
ask that the blunder should be corrected. It is of 
no consequence to us, except as the truth may be 
concerned. 


The Register almost ridicules the idea that it 
discontinued the discussion from a regard to the 
delicacy of its position as the reputed organ of 
the Unitarian denomination. It says,—‘ The 
Independent's construction of our language is one 
of many proofs how difficult it is for sects bound 
by creeds, even to comprehend.the liberty of our 
position. . . . Our neighbor may accuse us of 
whatsoever errors in doctrine, or faults in practice, 
it can find to blame. But it must endeavor to 
learn that no consideration, whether of keeping 
the peace, or of advancing a party cause, raises 
so much as a question within us, whether we are 
Fat liberty to declare our whole mind.” We are 
glad of this frank avowal. Unconscious as we 
ourselves are of any sectarian trammels, we 
should not have imagined the Register to feel 
them, but for its apparent uneasiness from that 
very cause. At the opening of the discussion the 
Register professed to speak the general sentiment 
of Unitarians upon the doctrine of depravity. 
We questioned whether Unitarians as a whole 
held its views, but did not presume to cispute its 
assertion. But in its issue of Nov. 2, she Regis- 
ter felt constrained to disavow any representative 
character, and to declare. that in this matter it 
spoke only for itself. In its issue of Nov. 9, 
also, it appeared that some jealous subscriber had 
brought against it a charge of ‘Calvinism.. We 
had some ground, therefore, for Supposing that 
the Register was unwilling to complicate its rela- 
tions to Unitarians by any further agreement 
with The Independent, and courtesy forbade us to 
force upon it a discussion to which it was reluc- 
tant. It seems, however, that the Register 
dropped the discussion Jest it should grow into an 
acrimonious controversy. It says :— 

“When we wrote the sentences quoted above, 

we began to fear that our object would be rather 
hindered than forwarded ; that the pleasant de- 
bate would follow the common tendency of reli- 
gious controversy towards acrimonious retorts ; 
and a strife for personal victory supplant the 
candor and calmness of a —_ inquiry 
into truth. We had accused The Independent of 
one inconsistency. The Independent had accused 
us of another. At this rate, we thought,—_What 
shall we probably come to? Shall we own, 
also, that a certain personal inclination towards 
combative amusements, deepened our self-dis- 
trust? This was our reason for giving to our 
last article a declaratory rather than a controver- 
sial form, and for not replying to The Indepen- 
dent’s arguments.” 
It is well to study the things that make for 
peace, but our neighbor's solicitude on that point 
was extreme, and came unfortunately just at the 
moment when the argument was most close and 
pressing. There has been no sign of acrimony 
in this discussion, unless it be in the article of 
the Register now before us, and we have charged 
our “combativeness” to lie still under that. We 
would seek the Truth in Love. 

Had we seen the Register of Jan. 18 in its sea- 
son, we should certainly have followed its reason- 
ings; but the difference between us is mainly 
verbal, and since then the Register has avowed 
substantially our view of character, so that 
argument is unnecessary. 

We notice, however, a single point as illus- 
trating the precise difference between us. Says 
the Register :— 

“We find The Independent using these two 
expressions : “‘ The law of God fixes moral char- 
acter in the predominant state of the will ;” and 
“The Christian believer is not accepted witb 
God on the ground of his obedience to the 
law; that imperfect obediengs daps'es mech ine 
rc: enciple of love to God ; he sins not willfully and 
deliberately, but only through the imperfection of 
that principle which he nevertheless cherishes and 
seeks to strengthen.” This furnishes all we ask. 
This is the precise ground on which we wish to 
stand, and we are glad to stand there side by side 
with the editors of The Independent, and with the 

ood and devout of every name under heaven. 
t is because our neighbor seems to have employ- 
ed language in connection with this, involving 
conclusions, when carried out, at variance with 
it, less scriptural, less simple, less true,—although 
far more admirably calculated to satisfy the 
jealous defenders of an outgrown theology,—that 
we have entered our remonstrance.” 

If our neighbor had quoted a little farther its 
readers would have seen that our declaration 
respecting the Christian was predicated upon the 
fact of an atonement, which probably the Register 
does not receive in th: sense that we do. Our en- 
tire argument respecting character as related to 
law had reference to a strictly legal system. Its 
effect was to show th: necessity of grace in order 
to salvation. The Rogister seems to hav2 over- 
looked this point, anc to have treated of charac- 
ter as estimated by the gracious system under 
which we really are—in which our faith is counted 

or righteousness—without at the same time 
recognizing the meliorating agency, viz: the 
atonement of Christ. 

The Register invites us to resume the discus- 
sion which it had prematurely closed. It says :— 

“We hope The Independent will proceed to 
discuss the question it states: ‘What really 
constitutes the ground of the soul’s acceptance 
with God” And to avoid these recapitulations 
we + sig suggest that it be discussed under these 

eads : 


1. The relation of Goodness to that acceptance. 

2. The relation of Faith to it. 

3. The relation of Divine Forgiveness to it.” 

4. The relation of Christ to it. 

It will give us pleasure to take up this ques- 
tion as soon as other subjects now pressing shall 
have been disposed of. The foregoing “ recapitu- 
lation” was necessary in order to ascertain where 
we stand. The Register of Feb. 22 agrees with us 
that there are but two sorts of moral character— 
positively sinful and positively holy—that all 
who are not saints are sinners, that none are 
saints but they whose intelligent and ruling mo- 
tive or principle in the soul, is to do the will of 
God, that every man must know to which class 
he belongs, and that every seeming approximation 
to holiness falls short of conversion until that 
grand revolution has taken place in which “ earth- 
ly motives resign and heaven gains the supremacy 
over the inner man.” This was precisely the 
doctrine of our article of Dec. 19. 





THE HOME MISSIONARIES. 


The average cost of supporting a migsionary 
in one of our western villages,—or rather in one 
of the hamlets just growing up there into the 
order and strength of the village, and therefore 
needing the present aid which it will by-and- 
bye amply repay—is stated at $166 annually. 
The Home Missionary Society gives this sum 
that is, on an average, to each of its missiona- 
ries ; and this, in addition to what is contributed 
by the people among whom he labors, furnishes 
him a support. It is obvious, therefore, that no 
other agency for evangelizing the West is more 
inexpensive than this, or can draw less heavily 
on the purses of the benevolent who desire to 
establish there the influences of the Gospel. One 
of the churches in this neighborhood has just 
raised and paid into the treasury of the Society 
a sum sufficient to support Ten such missiona- 
ries, for the coming year. How many churches 
might do the same, if they would fix it as their 
mark and determine not to come short of it. 
How many more might support Five. How many 
more might send out Three. And how many, 
that now do scarcely anything for the efficient 
aid of this Society, might raise the salary of a 
missionary each year, and not feel at all the draft 
upon their purses.—There is no special deficien- 
cy, that we are aware of, in the revenues of the 
Society. Its affairs are administered with great 
prudence and skill ; and the vicinity of the field 
of its disbursements to the field of its collections, 
makes it easier for it than it is for the American 
Board to keep itself free from pecuniary embar- 





rassment, Its treasury usually shows a balance 





in it, therefore, not large but sufficient, at the 
close of the year; and its managers are very 
rately constrained to appeal to the churches for 
more generous contributions. But still, if its 
revenues were increased fourfold at once, who 
does not know that its operations would thereby 
-be made in the same proportion more wide, more 
vigorous, and with the equal blessing of God 
upon them, more successful? And why may 
not this, or something like this, be attained, by the 
simple machinery of which we have spoken ;— 
each church determining to support its mission- 
ary, or its five or its ten missionaries, as the case 
may be, and sending the monies ? 

Surely, the importance of the end to be gained 
will iustify such an effort. Take the missiona- 
ries of the church to which we have referred. 
What has been the history of these men? They 
have been educated for the most part, perhaps 
without an exception, first in the best schools, 
and afterward in the Colleges, of New England 
or New York. They have there received a sci- 
entific and literary training that qualifies them to 
act influentially on society. As merchants, or 
as lawyers, they would have at least an equal 
chance with their contemporaries for success in 
affairs. They have been trained, too, for years 
in the Theological School: and have there be- 
come familiar with the truths of the Christian 
system, as unfolded and compacted into logical 
order, and illustrated by the researches of the 
most eminent divines. They have been diligently 
educated in the best modes of presenting these 
Truths to others, for impression upon them. 
—With this disciplined faculty, and these ga- 
thered resources, they are to speak for Christ in 
their several communities. On the Sabbath, on 
the Lecture evening, in the face-to-face conversa- 
tion, in the scenes of distress and sickness or on 
the other hand of great hope and happiness, by 
the bedside of the dying, at the grave of the 
dead, they are to bring to men’s thoughts the 
truths which God loves ; which he has given to 
Man. In their intrinsic spirituality, in their vast 
relations, in their Divine energy, with the power 
of God’s Spirit attending them to the heart, these 
men are to bear these Truths to the people.— 
They are to organize Sunday-schools, too, er to 
supervise and make efficient those already exist- 
ing ; to originate and guide movements for social 
improvement and reform, and for general intel- 
lectual elevation ; to scatter the seeds of truth in 
the village schools ; to systematise the distribution 
of tracts and of Bibles, among families and 
through neighborhoods; to give energy to all 
existing influences that work for good, io call 
into being those additional influences that are 
needed, and every way to act for the well-being 
of society. Asa centre of humanizing and be- 
neficent influences, as the almoner of Divine 
truths and precepts, as the head and the life of 
the movements that make the wilderness to blos- 
som, and that raise society into the beauty and 
nobleness of the Christian model—each of these 
men is to stand in his place. The influences that 
have made New England so blessed and power- 
ful, he is to transport to the new regions of the 
West. New churches are one by one to spring 
up under his care; like the shafts that rise from 
the spreading branches of the Banian, till the 
earth is covered with their pillared aisles. Acad- 
emies, Colleges, Theological Seminaries, all will 
arise in due time from the influences he dissemi- 
nates, or be founded upon these as on a durable 
corner. And the glory of the future society at the 
West,—its prosperity, thrift, refinement, power, 
social unity, and moral elevation,—will be owing 
more than to anything or to all things else to the 
labors of such men. The West enlightened, re- 
newed and exalted by the Truth, made the Light 
of many lands and the Saviour of the nations, 
will be the trophy of their endeavors. 

Of course the work is not to be done by one 
man, or by twenty; in one year or in a dozen. 
But it is to be done, in the progress of years, by 
the self-denying and indefatigable effort of all 
these missionaries operating togethy. _And each 
one puts ° new f~-~s few the © “< 
its accomplishment more certain. Surely, then,— 
in view of the relations of this country to the 
World, and to the salvation of its races through 
the powers of the Gospel, and in view of the re- 
lations of the West to this country—a grander 
enterprise cannot be imagined, than that which 
would plant such missionaries throughout it. 
The churches do not appreciate its importance. 
It is not possible to overstate it. 8. 

SOWING AND WEEPING: TEARS AND 
SHEAVES. 


There are great promises connected with per- 
sonal effort to win souls to Christ. First of all, 
for its combination of place and grace, is that 
precious passage in the Psalms, “He that goeth 
forth and weepeth, bearing precious seed, shall 
doubtless come again with rejoicing, bearing his 
sheaves with him.” How full of sweet encour- 
agement is this! Whole sheaves of souls shall 
the man bring with him, to present before the 
Savior in glory, whose life has been a faithful 
sowing of this precious seed. Sheaves and tears! 
This kind of spiritual husbandry is exceeding 
profitable ; there is no kind of labor on earth 
that yields so rich inreturn. Nor is it subject to 
any of the uncertainties of an ordinary harvest. 
The season itself may be unfavorable or unfruit 
ful; there may be severe frosts or parching 
droughts: there may be high winds and deso- 
lating tempests; yet the fina! profitable result is 
not to be doubted. 

He shall doubtless come again with rejoicing. 
There is no perhaps about the matter; he shall 
doubtless come. And he shall come with rejoy- 
ing. He would come with rejoicing, even if no 
sheaves were gathered; for all labor done for 
Christ is infinitely precious, and shall have a re- 
joicing reward. And so said the prophet Isaiah, 
when sadly he was bemoaning that he had la- 
bored in vain, and spent his strength for nought ; 
he said suddenly, by the impulse of the Divine 
Spirit, “‘ Though Israel be not gathered, yet shall 
I be glorious in the eyes of the Lord, and my God 
shall be my strength.” And to this answers the 
apostle, “We are unto God a sweet savor of 
Christ,” whether the sheaves be gathered or not. 
He shall be glorified and we shall rejoice. Yea, 
there is joy in this very business of weeping and 
sowing; there is great joy; and when a Chris- 
tian returns from it, though he bring not a single 
ear of corn, nor a single grain of wheat with 
him, and much less a cart pressed down with 
sheaves, yet in his own spirit he shall rejoice. 
If the seed sown does not bring forth fruit in 
others, yet doubtless it shall in his own soul; it 
shall cause him to rejoice in the peaceable fruits 
of righteousness ; it shall be in him joy unspeak- 
able and full of glory. 

This is fruit for Christ, and a ground of joy 
and glory in the Christian, though never a seed 
that he has sowr. should sprout or take root, or 
come up into a harvest in the souls where he has 
sown it. This is fruit for Christ, the very labor 
he has entered on, and a blessed exercise to his 
own spiritual being ; the animation and the bless- 
edness of which shall-cause him to rejoice with 
new life in his own soul, and to bless God that 
he was ever led to undertake such labors. It is 
such labors that keep the soul alive, that keep 
the fountain of love and joy unchecked and open, 
fresh and sparkling in the soul. Such laborsare 
necessary to preserve the spiritual being from 
stagnation, from palsy, from death. Therefore, 
this personal effort for Christ would make the 
soul of the Christian rejoice, though he should 
see in other souls no result whatever from his 
labors. 

But the promise not only has a doubtless and a 
rejoicing init, but the mention of sheaves, a bring- 
ing of sheaves. It cannot fail; such labors shall 
not be undertaken in vain. There shall be fruit 
in the souls of others ; souls shall be brought to 
Christ ; and he that enters on these faithful labors, 
and perseveres in them, shall doubtless be the 
honored instrument in bringing many souls to 
Christ. He shall bring his sheaves, whole sheaves. 
As in the time of harvest, men, women and chil- 
dren follow the carts, laughing, and shouting, and 
singing, so there shall be singing in his soul, 
when the harvest is gathered in. Then, he that 
reapeth and be that soweth shall rejoice together. 
Here, Lord, am 1, and the children whom thou 
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hast given me! Lord, thy pound hath gained 
ten pounds! Lord, I sowed but ears of wheat, 
and here are sheaves of glory! It was Paul 
that planted, and Apollos that watered, but God 
only, that gave, or could give, the increase. 

As to the matter of promise and encourage- 
ment, then, there is plenty of it. But itis worthy 
of special remark that it is made only to labors 
conducted in a certain way; acertain kind of 
sowing is requisite, as well as the right kind of 
seed. The seed, it is very clear, must be the 
Word of God; thence alone springs up the har- 
vest of holiness, salvation, and eternal blessed- 
ness. The seed is the Word, the field is the 
world, and they that sow are Christians, at least 
if they sow aright. But a man may sow other 
things besides the Word, and if he does, then the 
sheaves will not follow. Just as a man may 
build, even on the foundation of Christ, wood, 
hay, and stubble, or gold, silver, and precious 
stones; but when the day of trial comes, all this 
stubble-work will be burned, and if he himself 
is saved, yet it shall be so as by fire. Just so, 
a man may sow other seed besides the Word of 
God; he may sow seed ‘hat shall produce cockles 
and darnel, instead of sheaves of wheat; but 
this stubble shall be burned, and well for the 
sower if he escapes burning with it. Let him 
see that he takes good seed ; that by and by, if 
he see the tares, he may be able to say, Lord, did 
not I sow good seed in thy field? From whence 
then hath it tares? Ah! an Enemy hath done 
this! Well then, see that youdo not doit. See 
that you sow good seed, and let the Enemy have 
all the sowing of the tares to himself, and he 
shall reap the consequences. 

Besides this, take care that you not only sow 
good seed, but that you sow that seed aright. 
You have different soils to encounter. When 
God's preparatory providence, like an inundation 
of the Nile, has been softening the souls of men, 
and preparing their hearts for the seed, you may 
sow broad-cast, and it will take root; you have 
just to scatter your seed, and it is done. The 
sun will ripen it, for the ground is soft, and rich, 
and moist. 

But where the soil is harder, it will never do 
for you to throw your seed in a careless manner, 
and then hasten on. You must stop to see that 
it is in the earth ; you must sow it at a proper 
depth, taking time, if need be, to open the furrow 
and put in the seed, and carefully cover it over ; 
otherwise, the moment you turn to go, the fowls 
of the air come and devour it. Some Christians 
sow the Word, if at all, very superficially. They 
sow it merely in the dust of the streets, as it were, 
and do not put it into the soil, and so the wind 
blows it away. We love to see a Christian sow- 
ing heartily, thoroughly, patiently, thinking not 
so much of the extent of ground he goes over, as 
of the thoroughness of his work. We love to 
see him put the seed deep, and see that it has a 
resting place, so that when he turns to go, he 
may say to himself, There! that is safe ; neither 
the fowls can get it, nor the wind take it, nor the 
devil find it. The Lord, if he pleases, can bless 
that word, and make it grow ; for it is neither on 
stony places, nor by the wayside, but in the earth 
of the man’s heart. There is great blessedness in 
sewing seed in thismanner. Harlan Page, if we 
mistake not, was such a sower of seed. 

But there is a more important point still. The 
sowing must be done with weeping. He that 
goeth forth and weepeth, bearing precious seed. 
Ah, this is a great point indeed, a great matter. 
This is where we are all deficient. The want of 
this weeping is the reason for so little reaping, 
the reason why there seems to be so much sow- 
ing without any sheaves. Almost all the failures 
of a harvest are owing to this: not owing so 
much to bad seed, or stony ground, or the fowls 
of the air, or the devil himself, as this want o! 
weeping on the part of the sower. Satan does 
not need to weep when he sows his seed ; for 
there will be tears enough when it grows, and 
tears on account of its growing. Yea, there will 
be weeping, and wailing, and gnashing of teeth. 
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weeping ; it will grow, too, in any soil, in hard 
hearts, in stony places, in ground all covered with 
weeds, in the midst of nettles and poisons; nay, 
if he sows it in the midst of corn and wheat, it 
will grow. No weeping is needed to make it 
sprout. 

But the good seed needs weeping. Satan’s 
weeping comes after his sowing; but the Chris- 
tian’s weeping must go before his, and must go 
with his good seed into the furrows. If every 
seed he sows, a tear is dropped with it, that seed 
will grow. Yea, if he is so full of weeping as 
he goes, that his tears almost blind him, so that 
he can scarcely see where he sows, so much the 
better; his seed will take root and spring forth, 
and bear fruit, some thirty fold, some sixty, some 
an hundred. There will be great sheaves from 
such weeping and sowing, sowing and weeping. 

I saw in seed-time, says quaint old Thomas 
Fuller, a husbandman at plow in a very rainy 
day. Asking him the reason why he would not 
rather leave off than labor in such foul weather, 
his answer was returned me in their country 
rhyme, 

*< Sow beans in the mud, 
And they’ll come up like a wood.” 

This reminded him of David's expression, They 
that sow in tears shall reap in joy; and also of 
the sheaves and the weeping, whereon it is a good 
comment. But it is more important that it be a 
rainy time in the heart of the sower than in the soil 
where the sower is dropping his seed, though this 
too is often the cause of a great harvest. But 
God has promised the early and the latter rain, if 
his children will, on their part, go forth weeping. 
bearing precious seed. Where there is weeping 
in the sower, God will rain upon the fields. 

This weeping spirit is in the sight of God of 
great price. He tells the house of Jacob, when 
he is going greatly to bless them, that they shall 
come with weeping and with supplications will 
he lead them. “The children of Israel shall 
come, they and the children of Judah together, 
going and weeping ; they shall xo, and seek the 
Lord their God.” “He that goeth forth and weep- 
eth, bearing precious seed, shall doubtless come 
again with rejoicing, bringing his sheaves with 
him.” Let the Christians in our churches set 
themselves to this blessed personal labor. 

Let the connection between weeping and pray- 
ing be remembered. Weeping leads the heart to 
prayer; for what a man feels interested enough 
in to weep concerning it, he feels interest enough 
to pray concerning it. Besides, this weeping 
spirit is the fruit of praying, of praying much and 
with great importunity. He that goeth forth and 
weepeth, bearing precious seed, is a man of 
prayer. Of Jacob's prevalence it is said, He 
wept and made supplication. There never was, 
nor can be, this weeping in such a cause without 
prayer; and fervent prayer at any time is very 
apt to be attended with weeping. So much the 
better if it is. It may be, said David, that God 





will look upon my tears. And God said to Heze- 
kiah, I have heard thy prayer, I have seen thy 
tears, Above all comes up the great example of 
our Lord, whose prayers and supplications were 
with strong crying and tears. Cc. 





“THE NEIGHBOR.” 


This is the title of a small weekly paper pub- 
lished at Valparaiso, and conducted by Rev. 
David Trumbu!l, whom many of our readers 
know as the faithful and intelligent representa- 
tive there of Protestant Christianity. Extra 
copies of it are constantly published, for gratu- 
itous circulation among the sailors frequenting 
that port; so that it carries its news and its 
thoughts along all the coasts of the Southern 
Pacific. Under the vigilant surveillance of an 
intensely Romish Government, the amount of 
strictly religious matter contained in it is necessa- 
rily small. But its summaries of foreign intelli- 
gence, its records of events, anecdotes, etc. are 
all arranged from the Christian point of view. 
It is pervaded by the spirit of morality and 
humanity; and may gradually be made, doubt- 
less, a more visibly efficient instrumentality for 
circulating the truths of the Christian religion. 
It is a very pleasant and encouraging fact that 
the watchmen are beginning to call one to another 
over the broad waters of the Pacific; and the 
weekly journals of Mr. Damon at the Sandwich 





Islands and of Mr. Trumbull in Chili, may be 

taken as assurance that ‘the morning cometh,” 

even there. It would be a very good way of in- 

vesting a small sum for excellent uses, if bene- 

volent men in our churches were to take these 

papers, in order to sustain their gratuitous dis- 
tribution. 

In the number of The Neighbor just laid before 
us, We notice the sudden death of Mr. J. F. 
Mooney reported. Mr. M. was a native of 
Oswego in this State, but had lived in Chili for 
more than thirty years, and had done much, 
as the head of a large English school, for the 
promotion of intelligence and Christian virtue in 
Valparaiso. He was an able and a much valued 
assistant of Mr. Trumbull in his more purely 
ministerial efforts, and his loss will be keenly felt. 
—Is there not some competent, pious and faithful 
man, in one of our American churches, who is ac- 
customed to teach, and who is willing to do and to 
suffer something for the cause of his Master, who 
will come forward to take this place? It does 
not require great attainments or shining abilities, 
so much as piety, resolution, aptness to teach, 
and a knowledge of the branches usually taught 
in Select-schools. Such a man might do great 
good at Valparaiso; and he would ultimately be 
able, undoubtedly, not only to save himself from 
pecuniary loss, but to gather for himself a re‘mu- 
nerating school. Mr. Mooney had some seventy 
scholars at the time of his death; nearly all of 
whom paid at least a small fee for tuition. The 
opening is certainly worthy the attention of those 
who would make themselves usefully influential. 


——o« 


BOOKS AND NEWSPAPERS FOR THE WEST. 


Some judicious friends of Home Missions in 
this city, have made an arrangement for supply- 
ing the missionaries of the A. H. M. Society 
each with a copy of Dwight’s Theology. We 
should like to see a similar movement to supply 
them with Kitto’s Encyclopedia, or some similar 
aid to Biblical exposition. The following para- 
graph from a missionary in Michigan, who occu- 
pies a very laborious field, will show how such 
favors are appreciated. 


‘“T received a circular from New York to-day, 
informing me that some kind friends were making 
arrangements to furnish the missionaries with a 
copy of Dwight’s Theology. It d:d my soul good 
—and | gave thanks to God. Not that 1 am 
going to be benefited directly, for I have that ex- 
cellent work in my library—as a gift from the 
excellent Miss P. of Hartiord—but | rejoiced be- 
cause | knew many a poor missionary’s heart 
would swell with gratitude when he read that cir- 
cular, and when they receive the work, they will 
‘thank God, and take courage.’ I say I know, 
[ judge them by myself, and think 1 am not mis- 
taken. 

“If I have any idol, it is good books—and I 
think I love them only as they enable me to love 
God, and to teach others to love him too. Had I 
some books I could name, (perhaps it isa greater 
blessing than our heavenly Father thinks best to 
grant me), [ do not know how I should feel—I 
thought of trying to describe it—but forbear.” 

A few weeks since we mentioned that a mer- 
chant of this city had given $25.00 to be expend- 
ed in sending The Independent for one year to 
poor ministers or others not subscribers to whom 
it would be acceptable and useful. That sum 
has been nearly all appropriated according to our 
best judgment. The following letter, also from 
a pastor in Michigan, shows how useful a favor 
this will be to some of Christ's faithful servants at 
the West. 








Fepruary 17, 1851. 
To the Editors of the Independent : 

In your paper of the 6th inst. was an article 
headed “A Wise Donation.” And at the end of 
the article was the following query, ‘“ What 
greater favor can be done to a poor minister at 
the West than to supply him with a good 
religious newspaper !” 

The Independent as \ think most fully deserves 
the name of being a good religious newspaper. 
Of this I have had an opportunity to judge, having 
been a subscriber from its commencement. The 
fearless stand it takes on the great questions of 
she day, He veliginwe nowe, &e. are most com- 
mendable. J answer the description of a poo' 
minister at the West under the patiuonage of the 
A. H. Miss. Society. I have felt some com- 
punctions of conscience because I have not yet 
paid for the coming year, but it is for this plain rea- 
son—that fora good while I have not had so much 
as the subscription fee in a pocket. And hav- 
ing recently commenced my labors in the ministry 
my expenses have exceeded my income, for which 
reason | ask the pleasure of receiving your paper 
gratis. The Church over which | minister con- 
sists chiefly of Presbyterians, but through peculiar 
circumstances, its government is now Congrega- 
tional and this system of government is gaining 
favor in our midst. 

Yours most respectfully, A. 





LONDON NATIONAL GALLERY. 


Lonpon, Aug. 26, 1850. 

We often suppose, in the heat and noise and 
weariness of the city, that could we find retire- 
ment among cool shades, amid flowers and trees, 
by brooks or airy mountains, we should rest. So 
we should if we could carry with us our friends, 
or else leave behind and forget our friendships ! 
But with our friends about us in the city, we are 
wearied by the noise without. In seclusion, 
without our friends, we are soon wearied by the 
trouble that rises up within. So, too, there is in 
the long discontinuance of regular occupation, a 
sense of personal waste and worthlessness which 
makes the day Jong and life almost a burden. 
[ am Jess able to dispose of my Sabbaths than 
any other part of my time ; partly because it is a 
day that always brings up the remembrances of 
childhood to me—the days of stiliness and bright- 
ness which used to visit me when young, in 
Litchfield, and possess me with visions and 
dreams, or reveries and imaginations, which I did 
not then understand. But aside from thece as- 
sociations, the Sabbath has for more than fifteen 
years been a day of the intensest activity, of the 
highest mental and moral excitement. I have 
bent my back to move the congregation and carry 
them forward. But now I am idle: I seem like 
a broken-stemmed flower that the river has cast 
up on the bank, and that lies there, seeing the 
stream go past, but itself lying still. At home, | 
have many and many more hours of conscious 
insignificance than any one knows of ;—but now 
I have lost almost ail sense or remembrance of 
power. I seem a useless thing. I quite envy 
men that have capacity to do anything. To be 
sure, I have a latent pride that will not allow 
others to treat me as if they thought so too. 
But when I am by myself, or sauntering about 
the streets, or in church, I feel as if J were much 
like a thistle-down in a bright summer's day, 
that neither lifts up into the air nor settles down, 
but floats here and there as chance may blow it,— 
and no one will ask to-morrow (who saw it to-day), 
Where is it? So that I find a man out of his as- 
sociations and life-connections to be little better 
than an odd wheel of a machine, good for nothing 
without its fellows. 
Now, too, I am apt, if I do not fall asleep soon 
enough ; or more frequently when I wake, hours 
before it is the fashion to get up, to lie and think 
over my way of life hitherto—my deficiencies 
and faults,—and my life-work, too, seems to me 
to have been so little and poorly done, that I feel 
discouraged at the thought of resuming it! I 
have, everywhere, in my travelings, at the shrine 
of the martyrs in Oxford, at the graves of Bunyan 
and Wesley in London, at the vault in which 
Raleigh was for twelve years confined in the 
Tower, asked myself whether I could have done 
and endured what they did, and as they did! It 
is enough to make one tremble for himself, to 
have such a heart-sounding as this gives him. I 
cast the lead for the depth of my soul, and it 
strikes bottom so soon that I have little reason 
for pride. 
Had it not been for paintings, flowers and trees, 
and landscapes, I do not know what I should have 
done. Often, when extremely depressed, I have 
gone to the parks or out of the city to some 
quiet ground, where I could find a stream, wood- 
ed, and the wood filled with birds, and found al- 
most in a moment a new spirit coming over me. 
Thad got rid of men—almost of myself. I seemed 
to find a sacred sweetness and calmness, not com- 
ing over me but coming intome. I seemed nearer 
to Heaven. I felt less sadness about life, for 
God would take eare of it——and my own worth- 
lessness, too, became a source of composure ; for 








the world’s whether [ lived or died. God 
worked, it ed to me, upon asi@ale so vast 
and rich in details, that anything@md anybody 
could be spared, and not affect the results of life. 
What if I should die abroad? A shock it would 
be to many,—but in a month's time only a few 
would feel it. In a-year, and perhaps half a 
dozen only out of the world’s crew would have a 
thought or a sadness about it. Yea, my own 
children, elastic with youth, would soonest of 
any grow past regret; and the two or three who 
clung to the broken reed, would themselves 
soon come on and greet me in Heaven! So 
I have been comforted; and how often and 
often have I blessed Géd for his natural world ! 
Shall I ever be grateful enough for Trers! I 
am almost a Tree-worshiper. Yet without doubt 
better trees there might be than even the most 
noble and beautiful now. I[ suppose God has in 
His thoughts much better ones than he has ever 
planted on this globe. They are reserved for the 
glorious land. Beneath them may we walk! 
Monday, August 26.—National Gallery, Lon- 
den.—| have now seen so many pictures, here 
and on the continent, by the greatest masters, an- 
cient and modern, that my mind begins to inter- 
compare them. Every painter of note has a 
holy family—a Madonna, a Christ and John, a 
Crucifixion, or Descent from the Cross, and a 
Magculen. Often, the same artist has several on 
the same subject: two | have seen this morning, 
a Magdalen by Guido in the British Institution, 
and another is before me here, and a much fine: 
one. Inthe fact that so many painters engage upon 
the same suiject. | find a secondary pleasure ot 
no small degree, 7. in comparing the pictures ot 
each with the other. If I could only retain al! 
that I have seen in my mind and have an inte- 
rior gallery of the memory, it seems to me that 
T should be enriched for life. The finest head oi 
a youthful Christ is one by Guido. He is ap- 
parently about fifteen or sixteen years of age. 
Without at all resembling, he is yet of the 
same style of face as those which you see oi 
Raphael. It is a face full of youth and love, 
calin yet vivacious, with a look of dignity, THAT 
is TO BE. He is looking upon John (Baptist) 
who with a swarthier and more rugged look, but 
suffused with reverence and love mingled, is 
gazing upon Christ, and putting one hand upon 
his shoulder. There is another picture by Leo- 
nardo da Vinci, representing Chiist disputing with 
the Doctors. It is only half-length, small, 
Christ's head and bust in the center, and two 
heads on each side. Christ is speaking appa- 
rently to you and not to them, with his hands be- 
fore him, the forefinger of his right hand upon 
the tip of the middle finger of his left, as if mak- 
ing a point of argument. The painting is beauti- 
ful, the expression exceedingly serene, soft, yet 
sagacious. Yet it is not Christ, while one im- 
agines almost that Guido’s /s, or might have been. 
Indeed, in almost all the heads of Christ which 1 
have seen, there is much to admire but nothing to 
satisfy. They are more than human, but not di- 
vine. They carry you up a certain distance, but 
then leave you unsatisfied. If they are majestic, 
they are stern; if severe, they are flat and ex- 
pressionless; if loving, they are effemirate. 
Many of them, by old masters, are absolutely 
shaggy and repulsive. There has been but one 
which I really felt to be an approximation ; but 
T have, in the ocean of pictures, lost trace of it, 
so that I cannot recall the painter. You may 
well suppose that in Roman Catholic countries 
this subject would be immensely worked. A 
very large gallery of Christs might be collected, 
and it would not be amiss on some accounts. 1 
have here before me an admirable piece by Gar- 
cia—a dead Christ. He lies at full length across 
the knees of his mother, his feet sustained by an 
angel, who, gazing at his feet, is evidently full of 
the past ; his head is lovingly upheld by another 
angel, whose bright and almost smiling face is 
full of the future; while his mother wears the 
perfect expression of deep, inward, maternal an- 
guish--not the grief which outbursts, but the 
still grief which suflocates and kills. The face 
of Christ is very noble: it has the severest wis- 
dom, a divine intelligence, a sweet, placid en- 
durance ; but it lacks that suffusion of love, from 
which all these other expressions should seem 
to spring. It is this that was true of Christ, and 
it is this that all his faces lack. Veneration—in 
an age of veneration, when worship was only o1 
mostly reverential, and not through justification 
by a faith which works by love—naturally sought 
to produce a kingly head of the Savior—a head 
that should express Purity, Wisdom, Patience, 
Loftiness. But these should have been the ad- 
juncts of Love. Therefore, it not being so, I fee! 
an aching want in the presence of every repre- 
sentation. This youthful Christ of Guido is the 
nearest to my wish, and will live in my remem- 
brance. Attimes I cannot but be deeply moved 
by these pictures of the Savior. 
stand in his presence. 
unworthiness. 


I seem really to 
I feel overwhelmed with 
It seems as if my inmost soul 
were known to him, my secret sins were spread 
before him, and I hardly dare to look up. I know 
that he will forgive them—but will he deliver 
me from them? It is not a want of faith in 
Christ for the past that I lack—but, O, that | 
might have a Christ who should assure me ol 
rescue and purity in every period of life to come! 
All my life I have seen what was holy, just and 
good; and all my life, that which I would be is 
so far beyond what I am, and seemingly must be, 
that the struggie seems well nigh useless, and 
Death is invoked as the only effectual deliverer. 
Oh! what a riches of enjoyment must there be 
to those that have such galleries to resort to at 
leisure, and in all their different moods. It is im- 
possible to he omni-movoded, and yet without this 
it is not possible to be in sympathy with all the 
subjects ; and unless you are you cannot rightly 
behold them. Could I come when sadness pre- 
vails, single out a few and feed upon them,—and 
come again when love and joy dominated, and 
select such as that inspiration craved,—and come 
again when feelings of reverence would make it 
easy to enter into the conceptions of old masters, 
and so on through all the variations of the mind’s 
estate, how rich an addition would such galleries 
be to the refined enjoyments of life. But now | 
am hastening and haunted with the feeling that | 
may never see them again; that I must omit no- 
thing which [ should regret afterward; and so 
one picture destroys another, and my mind, like 
a daguerreotype process, constantly interrupted, 
is not a gallery of distinct impressions, but for 
the most part a recess of gorgeous confusion. 
Yet I have reaped much. I shall be able to think 
many things and preach many things which 
otherwise had been impossible. 
Correccio.—His name was always familiar, 
but I have learned to love his pictures. They 
are exquisitely soft and graceful. Before me is 
his “ Ecce Homo,” or Christ crowned with thorns, 
delivered up by Pilate. The painting, merely, is 
exquisite. The expression of Christ is that of 
weariness and drooping under suffering. It is too 
human. I do not see the God shining through, 
and bearing up under sorrow. If Satan could 
endure, and if we cannot but admire the infernal 
heroism, how much more do we demand it to meet 
our conception of a God! His mother, fainting, 
is falling into the arms of John. I had felt a 
contempt for this picture from having seen some 
fine engravings of it, in which the face of Mary 
was pleasure-loving, almost voluptuous; but in 
the painting it is that of intense love on a 
mother’s face in a swoon, and is rarely and exqui- 
sitely beautiful. 
How different, how violent the contrast between 
this and the next of his pieces, and one of the finest 
of his pencil: Cupid instructed by Mercury under 
the auspices of Venus. Nothing can be rounder, 
softer, and more beautiful than every figure here. 
Mercury is full of arch sagacity, as if inwardly 
laughing at what he is doing; Cupid has the 
slyest mirth all over his face, as if almost ready to 
burst into laughter at the mischiefs in prospect, 
while Venus at full Jength by his side, holding 
his bow, entirely nude, seems—I don’t know how, 
neither arch, nor mirthful, nor voluptuous, but 
all of them ! 
Rusens.—There are not a few, and very fine 
specimens of the works of this artist. Great facility 





at imitating and rich coloring are his striking 


he seems to have loved entirely, as she is forced 

into almost every picture of his which contains 4 

female face. Thus, in the decision of Paris, when 

he awarded the apple to the handsomest of al} 

the goddesses, Venus has his wife’s face. |) 

the fine allegorical picture of Peace and War, the 
central figure is his wife. In the abduction of the 
Sabine women, a fine Roman has had the luck to 
get his wife, the finest woman of the crowd. | 
that noble picture, the Brazen Serpent, the promi 

nent female figure is his wife again; and in the 
Holy Family he has painted not only her again, 
but all his family. This fondness for his wife js 
amiable enough ; but it redounds to the credit of 
his heart more than to the fertility of his fancy. 
[ soon am tired of his women. They are so well 
fed, and have thriven amazingly on their food, 
They are not alone plump, but fat. Therefore 
you may imagine that one less sensitive than | 
to the ridiculous would feel how ludicrous is one 
little thing of his entitled an Apotheosis, in which 
the warrior about to become divine, is laying in 
the air with his armor on, his booted feet sprawl- 
ing wide apart, and himself sustained by five or 
six angelic forms, whose solidity makes the idea 
of Jloating even, still more rising,—and that too 
with such a dumpish jack-a-napes in tow— 

supremely laughable. 


on that very i it made little difference in | traits. He was twice married, and his second wife 


Curp.—I have been particularly struck with 
the landscapes, both here and at Paris, of this 
artist, and had compared him to Claude in the 
margin of my catalogue; and was pleased, this 
morning, at finding the same sentence in the 
descriptive catalogue of the National Gallery. I 
know so little about painting that when by any 
perception or sympathy I judge as I ought to, 
and as masters have done who both feel and know 
better than I, it certainly gives me pleasure. 

The portraits from the hand of Rembrandt and 
of Vandyke, are almost as interesting to look long 
at, as a group of figures ora landscape. | cannot 
tell you, who have not seen them, what it is that 
arrests the eye, and fixes it upon a simple head, 
perhaps of an imaginary person. But if you 
were to see one, you would appreciate it. 

But when | read the criticisms of eminent 
artists, I perceive how many things there are in 
painting of which | knew nothing—things which 
are known only by educatzon—as in literature, the 
graces, the style, the delicate shades of thought, 
the richest beauties, are those which the untu- 
tored do not grasp, and which we appreciate only 
after long familiarity. Some few of these things 
I begin to find struggling for a birth in my mind; 
and I have a feeling that, had | the opportunity, 
[ could soon grow wise. But now when I have 
the pictures | have no leisure to read such works 
as would greatly assist me; and by-and-bye 
when I have the leisure and the books, I shall 
not have the pictures! Well, one cannot be 
everything! Yet, at times, I rebel at the thoughts 
of how much in the world lies within the grasp 
of my industry, and yet that | should live a mere 
nothing! 

I visited the Vernon collection also to-day. It 
is of interest; but nothing like the National. | 
saw the originals of almost all the English 
engravings of the past ten years. 

| saw Wilkie’s Reading the News, Piper; and 
in the National Gallery the Penny Wedding, 
Blind Fiddler, Village Festival; at the British 
Institution, the Breakfast (the very English- 
man’s breakfast, the Island through!) 1 saw 
Edwin Landseer’s pictures, so finely engraved— 
Highland Music, High Life, and Low Life, and 
others. Nothing can exceed the minute accu- 
racy of the painting, or the very life and spirit of 
animals, to be found in his paintings. Fine as 
the engravings are, they no more express the 
merit of the canvas, than the canvas expresses 
the actual vitality of dogs and deer. 

Turner's pictures that | saw were utterly dis- 
pleasing to me. Either | was a fool for not 
admiring, or he was for painting, such daubs. I 
say that he was; but artists will say that | was; 
so | must be content to wear the cap and bells 
| rejoiced over Gainsborough, of whom I had 
read and a copy of one of whose little landscapes 
[have. Ettey’s paintings seemed all tinsel to 
me—skin—skin, without depth or thought, jusi 
such things on canvas as we find engraved in 
ladies’ magazines for fashions, &c. Ah, how 1% 
wished I might own, or have within reach, the 
young female figures of Greuze—a French paintei 
| never saw such sweetness, innocence, simplicity 
together with firmness of character, They are 
not at all insipid as innocence usually is, at least 
on canvas. 

Teniers and Ostade are names which are almost 
words of description with novelists and descrip- 
live writers, and it was pleasant to me to sce a 
lew of their works. They were very close and 
smooth imitations of natural objects. 

Poussin—Always seemed cold and stiff to me, 
ind I could not persuade myself to look upon his 
pictures. They chilled me or tended to check 
good spirits. 

Some days I have an insight, and I really think 
myself to have some judgment of works of art 
But on other days | inwardly cudgel myself, for 
in ass, ever to have thought myself more than a 
stupid starer!—so it goes by moods. 

As this letter is a soit of Charivari, [ may as 
well stop comment about pictures, and tell some 
of my rambles. I visited the graves of Wesley, 
Watson, and Adam Clarke ; and opposite to the 
yard where they lie, in Bunhill fields, the grave 
of Wesley's mother, of Dr. Owen, Dr. Watts,— 
and what was more than all to me, John Bun- 
yan! Think of the difference, in their day, of 
ihis poor tinker, and the notable bishops and 
lords. But now I feel insulted, or rather I feel 
worried and annoyed to see the worthless names 
of men who were in their life great by the out- 
side, and not by the inside;—while [ fee! in- 
spired and blessed to stand by the spot which 
bears the names of such men as Bunyan and 
Wesley! Such as they, are the true men! 
Cheir own day knew them not. The world 
could not know them until the breadth of their 

fame was developed by time. On yesterday | 
visited Cripplegate church—in which Ben John 

son was married—Oliver Cromwell, also—where 
Fox, the martyrologist, is buried. But it was not 

for these that | went, but to have the privilege of 
standing upon the stone beneath which are the 
ashes of John Milton! [ found the street where 
he lived. The place on which his house stood 

was afterward a bear garden, then a brewery, 
then a tieater, then a Methodist chapel, and new 

is built again into dwelling houses! * 
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LICENSED MALIGNERS. 
We have received from a Congregational 
pastor in New Hampshire, the following letter, 
which we publish for the sake of defining our 
position with respect to a certain class of jour 
nals. 





New Hampsuirg, Feb. 4, 1851. 


Gentiemen :—Enclosed are two dollars, in pay- 
ment for Zhe Independent for the present year. 
It should have been sent earlier. 1 find The 
Independent becoming one of the essentials of 
the week. I must say | like increasingly ils 
spirit and its whole character. In position, in 
pith, in suggestive thought, and in power for 
good, I do not meet its equal, nor would | 
exchange it for any religious paper published i 
the land. 

{t is with pain that 1 witness the repeated and 
unchristian attacks of the Congregational Journe! 
upon The Independent, and | am relieved only by 
feeling that they will be impotent for evil. Your 
editors may rest assured that such things find no 
sympathy in the great body of the ministry o! this 
State. We endure them now, but their repetition 
will cal forth earnest remonstrances from many 
quarters. 

_ The Independent is to be commended for its 
independence in not noticing such snarling thing®- 

Yours truly, &c. 

We thank the writer of the above for his sy™- 
pathy as much as if we had need of it. But his 
letter only assures us that the sheet to which he 
refers is fulfilling the commission we gave '* 
eighteen months ago. We then licensed that 
journal to abuse the Independent and its editors '0 
any extent; and from its known babits, and the 
increase of our subscription list in New Hamp 
shire, we took it for granted that it was doing i 
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work well. We are happ 
direct evidence of its faithf 
hope that the official patror 
retary of State in the way c 
will be a sufficient compe! 
precarious subsistence. 

Our friends should bear 
sundry newspapers which | 
this journal without notice 
been one of this class in | 
time, and so faithfully has 
the Evangelist has given it 
same purpose, Every body 
maligner of The Independ 
also what provocation we h 
to the number. 

The gross and inveraciot 
out of the pale of editorial 
the relatiofis, the characte 
those at whom they are 
subscription list of this jo 
of a marked increase, 
more important demande v 
bid that we should notice t 
to meet our eye, the first e 
ourselves that the authors 
be good men _ notwithsta 
malice aid inveracity. WI 
and recklessly spoken again 
forgiven at the moment, V 
God's truth and against hut 
to forgive. But we ought | 
abetiors of inhuman syste 
forgiven, when HE that ‘rer 
of the prisoner’ shall ‘1 

blood.’ 
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THE CINCINNA 
We notice that a certain 
very much disposed to be 
that the Editors of this jou 
their contemporaries, were 
fessed report of a Fugitive 
in Cincinnati; which repo 
telegraph a few weeks : 
respectable papers in that ¢ 
having suffered the decep 
have no faculty of Omnisei 
to be imposed upon by ¢ 
statement as other people: 
have only the ticks of t 
types of the printer to certi 
ness. The matter was one 
suppose that any mind co 
praved to gratify itself ina 
cently termed; and the tor 
which we read it, seemed v 
ral exu'tation with which s| 
abettors welcome any reduc 
to the bondage that makes 
and the name of Wilea | 
pay money, send drafts, fill 
engage in all manner of ent 
of the telegraph; and we, 
liable to be cheated. WV 
another time, that the man 
‘fact’ without shame is ver 
But if such a case as this 
had been real, is deemed any 
other than a case that could 
under the Fugitive-slave | 
the impression. Emily Ru 
Bruin, who owned her, to b 
woman in the United Sta 
Mother, in his letter to her, | 
less than $1.800 for her, ev 
gold and the great growth 
money so plenty‘among Sout 
woman whom Isaac Hopper 
since in Philadelphia, and v 
have been given up under t 
been sold to the master by 
had been handsomely cloth 
beauty might bring a high y 
from the grasp of her ‘owne 
travelled as a white woma 


veyances. Ellen Crafts is | 
master who would subject 
passions ‘There are wor 


day, who might be made s 
who are almost perfectly 
ble trace of negro descent 
fertility and vigor of argu 
sciousness of justice and tre 
are dumb as death itself on 

and debases women who ar 
and as virtuous as their ¢ 
furious yelps on the track of 
might have been invented ov 
ing the argument, but which 

as reported by one of their « 
anti-slavery pop 
gentlemen will be zealous f 
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A Varvaste Biste.—\ 
139 Nas-au-sireet, has just 
cation of the Illustrated D 
by Rev. Ingraham Cobbin of 
is admirabiy adapted for fi 
follows strictly the versio: 
gives in brackets improved 
the reader to understand ant 
dered phrases, and serve th 
mentary. ‘These explanato: 
with good judgment. Best 
the bottom of each page a 
nent and comprehensive cot 
The marginal references are 
the poetic parts of the B 
paralle! The 
engravings, many of whic 
and a!l which serve to illus 
and customs referred to it 
nothing fanciful in the eng 
maps ure distributed thro 
valuable indices at its close 
tion is a fac simile of the | 
from duplicate plates. W 
popular in this country as i 
withstanding the great co: 
offered at a very low rate. 


strophes. 


A Goop Purcnase.—W 
that one of the lots fronti 
been purchased by a mem 
Israel Minor) on his priv: 
view to secure to the cor 
entrance. Since then the: 
sent entrance—has been | 
party acting in behalf of t! 
of the two lots was a lit 
unexpired lease will prev 
provement of the property 
s00n as possible to erect o 
stores with free-stone fron 
way into the Tabernacle 
neat architectural appeara 

* balance of about $3,000 on 
Tabernacle shal! have bee 
will be in as good con 
property in the city,—as | 
deed as church property ¢ 

Juventte Concert.— 
Nash will repeat their ad 
with a choir of 1000 we 
Tabernacle on Wednes 
19th inst. Thim will be 
Parents and children will 
great numbers, and have 
time. 

Cassius M. Cray.— 
will be glad to learn fro 
the editors, that this gent 
tive world, and devoted : 
freedom. 

Wuirte Ha 
Madison C 

Gentlemen :—You wil 
lars, for the which pleat 
dent. 


Since the discussion o 
sures,” frequent extracts 
reached me, which for ] 
serve well of all true re] 

I am most truly 


Eds. Independent. 
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n to the fertility of his fancy. 
his women. They are so well 
iven amazingly on their food. 
ie plump, but fat. Therefore 
that one less sensitive than | 
‘ould feel how ludicrous is one 
‘ntitled an Apotheosis, in which 
to become divine, is laying in 
mor on, his booted feet Sprawl- 
d himself sustained by five or 
whose solidity makes the idea 
till more rising,—and that too 
npish jack-a-napes in tow— 
ble. 
been particularly struck with 
oth here and at Paris, of this 
»mpared him to Claude in the 
talogue; and was pleased, this 
ing the same sentence in the 
gue of the National Gallery. I 
out painting that when by any 
mpathy I judge as I ought to, 
ve done who both feel and know 
ertainly gives me pleasure. 
rom the hand of Rembrandt and 
ilmost as interesting to look long 
figures ora landscape. I cannot 
ve not seen them, what it is that 
ind fixes it upon a simple head, 
imaginary person. But if you 
you would appreciate it. 
read the criticisms of eminent 
e how many things there are in 
h I knew nothing—things which 
by educatzon—as in literature, the 
, the delicate shades of thought, 
ities, are those which the untu- 
<p, and which we appreciate only 
arity. Some few of these things 
ruggling for a birth in my mind; 
ling that, had | the opportunity, 
But now when I have 
ive no leisure to read such works 
ly assist me; and by-and-bye 
e leisure and the books, I shall 
pictures! Well, one cannot be 
t, at times, I rebel at the thoughts 
the world lies within the grasp 
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work well. We are happy, however, to receive 
direct evidence of its faithfulness to its trust, and 
hope that the official patronage of the Hon. Sec- 
retary of State in the way of government printing 
will be a sufficient compensation to eke out its 
precarious subsistence. 

Our friends should bear in mind that there are 
sundry newspapers which are licensed to abuse 
this journal without notice from us. There has 
been one of this class in Philadelphia for some 
time, and so faithfully has it done its work that 
the Evangelist has given it a commission for the 
same purpose. Every body knows of one licensed 
maligner of The Independent in this city, and, 
also what provocation we have had to add another 
to the number. ; 

The gross and inveracious assaults of journals 
out of the pale of editorial dignity, affect neither 
the relatiofs, the characters, nor the feelings of 
those at whom they are aimed, and affect the 
subscription list of this journal only in the way 
of a marked increase. Self-respect and the 
more important demande upon our columns for- 
bid that we should notice them. If they chance 
to meet our eye, the first endeavor is to persuade 
ourselves that the authors of sach articles may 
be good men notwithstanding their seeming 
malice and inveracity. Whatever is thus falsely 
and recklessly spoken against this journal is freely 
forgiven at the moment. What is spoken against 
God's truth and against humanity it is not for ue 
to forgive. But we ought to pray thet even the 
abettors of inhuman systems and lasts may be 
forgiven, when HE that ‘remembereth the sighing 
of the prisonei’ shall ‘make, inquisition for 


blood.’ a, | 


THE CINCINNATI CASBeo 





very much disposed to be merry over the fact 
that the Editors of this journal, in common with 
their contemporaries, were deceived by the pro- 
fessed report of a Fugitive-slave case occurring 
in Cincinnati; which report was sent here by 
telegraph a few weeks since, and credited to 
respectable papers in that city. We acknowledge 
having suffered the deception, of course. We 
have no faculty of Omniscience, and are as liable 
to be imposed upon by an intentionally false 
statement as other people; especially when we 
have only the ticks of the telegraph and the 
types of the printer to certify us of their correct- 
ness. The matter was one in which we did not 
suppose that any mind could be sufficiently de- 
praved to gratify itself in a “hoax,” as it is inno- 
cently termed; and the tone of the news-item in 
which we read it, seemed very fitting to the gene- 
ral exu!tation with which slave-catchers and their 
abettors welcome any reduction of aslave-woman 
to the bondage that makes prostitution a usage, 
and the name of Wife a bitter mockery. Men 
pay money, send drafts, fill orders, take journeys, 
engage in all manner of enterprises, on the faith 


We notice that a certain class of papers aré Po Gy etagted and proclaimed by the extho- 


FROM OUR BOSTON CORRESPONDENT. 


Boston, March 10, 1851. 

ITEMS. — 
President Sparks’ alterations of the letters of 
Washington are the subject of considerable com- 
ment by the city press ; and the sentiment of the 
public seems to condemn the course which he 
thought proper to pursue, as not only, in the 
abstract, an unpermitted liberty, but as hav- 
ing tended to convey to the world a false idea of 
the character of the Father of his Country. An 
element of playfulness seems to have been stu- 
diously stifled, lest the dignity of the statesman 
should suffer; so that we appear, notwithstand- 
ing our biographical ecstacies, to have got, so 
far as Mr. Sparks is concerned, but a sham 
Father of his Country, after all. : 
Rev. D. T. Stoddard and lady, and Rev. Mr. 
Rhea, together with Miss Whittlesey, sailed last 
week in the Osmanli, for Smyrna, as missionaries 
of the A. B. C. F. M. The united Monthly 
Concert on Sabbath evening was made peculiarly 
interesting by their presence and participation. 
A correspondence between M. Hale Smith and 
the Suffolk North Association has been made 
public at the request of the former. He states 
to the Association that he has left the ministry 
of the Gospel and entered upon the professian of 
law ; that he is unwilling to blend secular pur- 
suits with the work of the ministry, and there- 
fore lays down the latter; and says he has been 
induced to take this step, with much reluctance 
and sorrow, after consultation with many of the 
most judicious pastors, “ from inability, in conse- 
quence of ill health, to perform the usual and 
entire duties of a pastor and teacher.” He adds 
that it is done “without change of purpose, de- 
gire of heart, or faith in the great truths of Reve- 
fox churches and the members of that Associa- 
tion.” 
ty The xeply of the Association communicates 
two votes: 1. **That Bro. M. Hale Smith is no 
longer a member of this Association ;” and 2. 
“That while in view of this Association Mr. 
Smith’s connection with the Christian mipistry 
has now ceased ; and while we r per- 
son once ordained to the saeted’ Office should find 
it necessary to lay it aside—we cannot but ex- 
press our gratification that he has been, to use 
his own. language, ‘ unwilling to blend secular 
pursuits with the work of the ministry, and has 
thought it but just to the sacred calling that, be- 
fore entering upon the practice of a new profes- 
sion, the one now held should be fully and pub- 
licly laid down.’ ”~ 
Rev. Dr. R. H. Neale has been chosen next 
preacher of the Election Sermon. 
Mr. J. W. Wellman has accepted his call at 
Derry, N. H. 
Mr. Geo. E. Hill, of Boston, has been called to 
the South Congregational Church in Durham, 
Conn. . 











be lost; but the Chancellor and his successor 
get a tax that will last and stretch in lieu of one 
which was quite worn out. This being the grand 
stroke, the minor touches were in accordance: 
the coffee tax not abolished, but made a uniform 
3d. on colonial and foreign; the foreign timber 
tax not abolished, but reduced by half; the sugar 
tax to be pared a little more. The items of 
relief stand thus: 


On sugar, - £330,000 
On windows, 700,000 
On coflee, 176,000 
On timber, 286,000 
On seeds, 30,000 

£1,522,000 


In asking for the continuance of the income 
tax, the Chancellor did not say its unjust inequal- 
ity should be removed, but he did say that Irish 
income shaukf be exempt! 
“OBEY THE LAW!” 

The Tablet, a Roman Catholic paper, formerly 
published in London, but recently transferred to 
Dublin, and which is the organ of the priesthood 
and ultramontane party, has an article, or rather 
a pamphlet of ten columns, on the new law. Of 
the ten columns take ten lines as throwing a little 
light—glaring torch-light though it be—on the 
discussion of law and higher law : 
“Obey! The malediction of God—but no, 
we need not curse him who would yield himselt 
up a bond-slave to Whig tyranny and deceit: 
for the man who would be so false to every pre- 
cept of religion, and who would shrink from dis- 
obedience to such a law, at whatever personal! 
danger to himself whenever this danger tends to 
serve the cause which Lord John Russell designs 
to persecute, has already the curse of God within 
his soul, making rotten the very marrow of his 
bones.” 
Please to make a note of this as being written 
and freely published, none daring to question the 
right of the Tablet thus to think and speak— 
written and published—not in Paris; for there 
for so writing and publishing M. Je Redacteur 
would speedily feel the penalty of confisc .ted 
papers, embargoed presses, cautionment and no 
end of frances gone, and himself taken in and pro- 
vided for indefinitely by the republic! Oni, the 
enslaved Irish of all the peoples of Europe may 
now so write and publish. As to the United 
States, this deponent sayeth not how far, without 
proscription or penalties of any kind, such discus- 
sions might be indulged in. 

CONTINENT OF EUROPE. 
The political news from the continent has once 
more become of some interest. The thing called 
government in France seems at last to be arouzed, 
if not to the dishonor and infamy of its foreign 
policy, at least to its danger.—Austria resolves 
to bring all her subjects, from the oppressed 
[Italian to the semi-barbarous Croat, into a con- 
federation which, called German, shall be Russo- 
Austrian. She menaces Piedmont and Switzer- 
land, and not remotely France. Beggared in her 
own finances, Austria would make all Germany 





New Yorx Srare Temperance Socrety.—The 
semi-annual meeting of this Society, called at Al- 
bany on the 27th and 28th ult., was well attended 
by many of the old friends of the cause from various 
parts af the State. Gen. Joseph S. Smith, of King- 
ston, presided. A committee was appointed con- 
sisting of Chancellor Walworth, Dr. Miller, and 
Col. Camp, to solicit of the House of Assembly the 
use of their Hull for a public meeting in the even- 
ing, and to ask the attendange of his Excellency the 


reported favorably. The mgeting in the Hall was 
well attended, and several @didresses, chiefly on the 
importance and necessity. of more efficient legal 
action to close up the taygrn bars and dramshops in 
the State, were listefiéd to with much interest. 
The Society adopted series of important resolu- 
tions, and an addresg:to the legislature urging a 
favorable response tothe numerous petitions for a 
prohibitory statute, ‘The reports of delegates from 
various parts of the State, with the exception of 
the cities, were highly encouraging. 


PuiLrapecenta.—A travelerwrites,—* Rev. Mr. 
Burnes has recently preached an excellent sermon 
on the Unity of the Human Family, in which he took 
cecasion to speak in the most decided manner 
against our system of African slavery, so much so 
as to displease some of his hearers. I should like 
to see the sermon in print; it certainly woul 
greatly subserve the cause of humanity.” 


Epitscopau Mission CHUncu.—The contributions 
for building a Mission church at Cavalla, Wes? 
Africa, the station of Rev. John Payne, amount to 
$2,600, chiefly from Sunday-schools, showing how 
much may be done by the accumulation of small 
gifts. 


Governor, and members of the Legislature. They'|, 





Mr. Payne’s translation of the book of Acts into 
the Grebo tongue, has just Leen printed by the 
liberality of the American Bible Society. His ver- 
sion of Luke and Genesis had previously been | 
printed by the same institution. The Gospel of 
John is nearly ready for the press. 


Tae Coneiict or Episcopat Jurr ucrion -—We 
have repeatedly called attention to this matter. 
A letter appears in the Spirit of Missions, from 
i¢ exellent Dr. Boone, American Missionary 
Bishop in China, in which he refers to a visit from 
Dr. Smith, the English Missionary Bishop in the 
same country, bearing the title of “The Lord 
Bishop of Victoria.” Dr. B. says: 


“© Weare ca the most pleasant and friendly terms 
While he is here, 1 will endeavor to make some 
arrangement about jurisdiction, ei) will send y« 
x commu: i ation for the Board ot Missions u 
subject. itis lordship ent heartily 
views with respect to a Comn e 
Book for the use of American and English Mission 
aries. The communion and burial offices are the 
only ones that present any serions difliculty, these 
1 must refer to the House of Bishops for advice 
when our translations shall have reached these 
points “3 


a the 





tev. Philo KR. Hurd was installed as Pastor of the 
Congregational Church in Romeo, Mich., on Feb. 12, 
by an Ecclesiastical Council called for the purpose, 
The exercises were conducted as follows :— 

Invocation, reading Scriptures, and charge to the 
people, by Rev. L. 8. Hobartof Ann Arbor. Intro- 
ductory prayer by Rev. D. L. Eaton, of Farmers 























to fugitives from slavery.” The direct inconsis- 
tency of the two sentences shows that he had never 
Studied the law he defends. Would he have aided 
in the scene lately enacted at Philadelphia, or the 
one at Cincinnati, or in recapturing any fugitive 
who might have a chance to escape if he would not 
interfere? 





FOREIGN, 

*-———_ 

_ The U.S. mail steamer Pacific, of the Collins 
line, arrived at this port on Thursday, March 6, 
ato P. M., maing her passage in 12 days from 
Liverpool, notwithstan ing the loss of eight hours’ 
time among the icebergs. 

: Cotton has ralliedta little, in consequence of an 
Increased demand. ‘ 

The most important news is the defeat and resig- 
nation of the British ministry. Lord John Rus- 
sell's power, never very strong, finally broke at an 
unexpected point. On the 20th, Mr. Locke King 
moved to place the elective franchise on the same 
footing in the counties as in the boroughs, that is, to 
allow the vote to occupiers of tenements renting at 
£10. Lord John opposed it, but said that there 
would be no risk in next session of Parliament ex- 
tending its privileges to a larger number of the 
community, and if at the commencement of the 
next session he was a member of the Government, 
he would introduce a measure for that purpose. 
Mr. Cobden contended that it was unfair, while 
the great mass of the people were in favor of free 
trade, to have their interests over-ridden by a 
bateh of country members, who only represented a 
small fraction of the inhabitants. The yote was, 
for the bill, 100%; against it, 52; majority 48. On 
Friday, 28th, there was a Cabinet council of three 
honrs, after which the viinistry resigned, to hold 
over until their successors were appointed, 

fhe .ldrertieer states that the Conservatives 
tave not come to any unanimous conclusion. Mr. 





Gladstone will not touch free trade, nor agree to 
| Lord Stanley's Protestant views respecting Papal 


aggression. 

Rev. Arthur Tidman, Seeretary of the London 
issionary Society, has issued an appeal in behalf 
twenty-two widows of Missionaries, with their 
‘hildren, who need assistanee to keep them from 
vant to the amount of 1,120. a year, asking some 
ofthe more wealthy churches to appropriate a part 
! their secramental collections to this object. 


_ Harriet Mertineau announces Half a Century of 
the British E:opire—a History. 


M 


0 
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(GEN ERAL NEWS 


‘rom CALIFORNIA.—The steamer Nor'h America 


urr ed on Friday morn’ yg, from Chagres, Feb. 25, 


vith 255 pussengers, $450,000 in gold, and news 
Feb. 1. The steamer Repub- 
le arrived at Panama Feb. 20, with a million in 
jold, and 260 passengers. 

The news from California, by this arrival, is not 
‘ery important. Business appears to be reviving 
tightly, but the market is so full of all kinds of 
yoods, that it will be some time before there will be 
jreat business in imports. 

A bill has passed the Senate to remove the Capi- 
‘il of the State from San Jose to Vallejo. The citi- 
ens of Santa Clara have offered to give the State 


rom San Peanciseo 


NEW YORK CATTLE MARKET—Marcu 11 

Beeves have been in fair demand during the week, 
but Were rather dull at the close to-day. Prices remain 
without material change from last week. The range is 
trom 6 to 84. About 200 left over. 

Offered, 1,775 beeves (1,000 Southern, the remainder 
from this State and the East), 80 cows and calves, and 
4,000 sheep and Jambs, at Browning's; 75 cows and 
calves, and about 2,000 sheep and Jambs, at Chamber- 
lain’s. 

Cows and Calves are plentier, sales at fron $28a $33 
a $45. Left over, 26. 

Sheep and Lambs sold at from $2 7ia $3 34a $5; 
300 left over—market dull. 


, Ki The next Quarterly Meeting of the New York 
Sunday School ‘Teachers® Assoviation, will be held in 
the Lecture Room of the Central Presbyterian Church, 
in Broome-street, (Rev. Dr. Adams’,) next Monday 
evening, the 17th instant, at half-past 7 o'clock. 7 

The subject for consideration will be, The Profana- 
tion of the Lord's day by Sunday-school Children. 

GEOKGE S. CONOVER, Chairman. 

Wm. P. Cook, Secretary. 
§G- MISSIONARY MEETING —A Farewell Mis- 
sionary Meeting will be held in the Plymouth Church, 
Brooklyn, on Sabbath evening, the lth inst., wit 
Rev. Kollin Porter and his wife, who are soon to sail to 
the Gaboon Mission, West Africa. 

Rey. Dr. Anderson, of Boston, will be present, and in 
a free avd informal manner illustrate the field of the 
American board in Central and Southern A friea, from 
Bidwell’s new map of that country. 

Kev. Henry Ward Beecher will deliver a Pastoral Ad- 
dress to the Missionary and his wife 

Services to commence at half past 7 o’clock 


the series will be delivered by Rev. Mr. Schermerhorn, in 
the Fourth Congregational eburch, Sixteenth street, be- 
tween 6th and 7th Avenues (Rev. Mr. Schermerhori,’s), 
next Sabbath evening, March Wi. Service at half past 7 
o'clock. 

fxj- The second of a Cours: ef Moxi 
before the **Sabbath-schoot ‘Teachers’ Union,” of 
Brooklyn, will be delivered by Rev. R. 8. Storrs, tr, 
on Sunday evening, 16th instant, at 7$ o’clock, in the 
Church of the Pilgrims. 

The friends of >abbath-schools are invited to attend. 
fj- ‘The regular meeting of the St. Lawrence Associ- 
ation will be held at the residence of Kev. i. Ward, in 
Hopkinton, N. Y., on the last Tuesday in March, at 5 
oelock, P.M. By order of the Association. 

BB. Cl 
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PLER, Register 
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fr3- DISCOURSES TO THE YOUNG.—The 13th of 








The Illustrated Domestic Bible. 
BY REV. INGRAM COBBIN, M.A. 


tig noe, Family Bible will be published in one 

volume complete, i io i 

the tse 7 oe te, in various styles of binding, on 

The distinguishing features of this Bible are :— 

1. Seven Hundred Wood En ravings. 

2. Many ‘Thousand Marginal References. 

3. Three Finely Executed Steel Maps 

4. Numerous Improved Readings. 

5. A Corrected Chrenological Order. 

6, The Poetical Books in the Metrical Form. 

7. Questions at the ead of each chapter for family ex- 
amination, 

8. Reflections,drawn from the subjects of the chapter, 
and giving, in a condensed form, its spiritual 
import 


9. An Exposition of each chapter, containing the es- 
sence of the best commentators, with much ori- 
ginal matter by the Editor. 

10. 


Dates affixed to the chapters for each Morning and 
Evening’s Reading, comprising the whole Bible 
in a year 

Price, in very neat sheep binding, 
** jin turkey morocco, extra gilt, 
NOTICES OF THE PRESS. 
“A beautiful edition of the Seriptures, which will 
serve the purposes of reference, criticism, commentary 
and illustration. We hope the Domestic Biblo will be 
generally introduced into American families,”— The In- 
dependint 


87 00 
10 50 


“It strikes us as better fitted to its sphere than any 
other similar work. We have great pleasure in com- 
mending it to the notice of our readers.”—N. Y. Ree. 

“This edition of the Bible appears to combine a 
greater amount of needful information, judicious com 
ment and help, than any one we know of equal size.”"— 
N.Y. Evangelist. 

“Tt is a work which, for the beauty of its execution, 
and the condensed variety of its contents, eannot fail to 
recommend itself to the attentionof American families.” 
—N.¥. Tribune. 

** We cheerfully commend it as one of the most com- 
plete and convenient, as well as one of the cheapest 
fumily Bibles that has appeaied.”—Ch. Observer, Phil. 

** The edition before us possesses peculiar merits. We 
doubt not it will obtain, as it deserves, an extensive cir- 
culation.”"—Christian Chronicle, Philad 
_* We hope this attempt to make the Seriptures a de- 
light, will be suitably encouraged by the religious public 
at least.”"—Christian Advocate, Richmond, Va. 

* We have already mentioned with commendation this 
reprint of an illustrated copy of the Sacred Scriptures. 
Une poetical parts are printed in metrical form, and in 
several respects the edition is happily adapted to the 
tamily.""—Presbyterian, Philad, 

“ We think the plan of this publication excellent.” 
Relig ous Recorder, Syracuse, N.Y. 

* \Wedeom it superior as a family Bible for ordinary 
use to anything we have seen, and would commend it to 
al! whe would desire a choap and valuable edition of the 
tivine Word.”’—Central Ch. Hera!d, Cincinnati 





altogether that has ever been submitted to the public of 
this country.”’—Home Journal. 

**We like the plan and arrangement cf the work. 
he book will not be too large for convenience, of just 
about the right size for every-day use, and yo larg 
enough for good type, notes, illustrations, &¢.”—Hal- 
lowell (.Me.) Gazelle. 

“We like, indeed, the whole plan of the work, and 
the iliustrations add greatly to its attractiveness, We 
should like to see it in every family.”— N. ¥.Commercial. 

“The plan of the work is worthy of all commendation. 
We koow nothing superior to it for generai family use.” 
—-Na:tain’s Union Magazine. 

* This is a most beautiful edition of the Bible, some- 
what upon the plan of the Cottage Bible, but larger and 
far more beautiful, and is every way worthy of an ex- 
tended patronage —New Eng. Diadem, Providence RI 

‘The many interesting features which are for the first 
time united in this volume, will commend it to all. No 
matter how many Bibles there may be in the family, 
they will find this edition of great use and interest, 
while the low price at which it is offered places it within 
the reach of every one 

Agunts wanted, to whom liberal terms will be allowed. 

Specimen numbers of this Bible will be sent gratis, on 





“It strikes us as the most useful and elegant edition | 





THE NEW ENGLANDER. 


No.1. Vol.9. Just published, Price $3 per ann. 
HE NEW ENGLANDER was commenced in 1843 
and has always been nndei the general superir ten- 
dence of a few gentlemen, associated for that purpose. 
whose personal contributions have given to the work a 
distinctive character. On the decease of the original 
Editor, Rev. E. kK. Tyler, at the close of 1848, the edi- 
torial responsibility was assumed by a committee of the 
association, consisting of Kev. Prag. Wodleoy nud Prots 
Larned and Porter of Yale Coll im, Nev. Drs. Bacon 
and Bushwell, and Rey. Mesers. Dutton and ‘Uhor Peon, 
and by that Committee, with tho advice and aid of their 
asrociates, it is still conducted 
_ The general character of the work is suficiently in 
dicated by its title. It is not a professional journal, in 
which questions of Biblical learning, or of metaphy cal 
theology, are scientifically discussed for the use ot 
gymen and students of Divinity. It is not exe 
journal for the discussion of religious or ec 
questions. It holds itself free to treat of ever 
that may be presumed to be interesting, either spr ua- 
tively or practically, to intelligent Ghristian men, aud 
to such men, in every profession and sag it addresses 
itself. 
‘Lhe days of publication are tho first of February, May, 
August and November. ‘Che price is three dollars s 
year. _ To every subseriber wha pays in advance, the 
work is sent free of postage. Any non-subscriber who 
takes The Independent, shail be eutitled to a copy of the 
New Englander for one year for two dollars. ‘Or any 
subscriber renewing his subseription and sending us the 
name of a new subscriber, shall havethe twofor S35. Cr 
any person not now a subscriber for either paper, shnll re 
ceive both for one year, by remitting us $4. ‘This is 
intended only for one year. Subscribers for subse juent 
years will be furnished at tho usual rates. 
The Subscriber having become proprictor of the New 
Englander, communications relating to the business de- 
artment of the work may be addressed to “8, W 
sevevicT, New York City.” Letters relating to the 
editorial department may be addressed to * The Editors 
of the New Englander, care of A. H. Ma thy, New 
Haven, Conn.” x 
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Ss. W. BENEDICT 
New York, Feb. 1, 1851. 24 Beckmanu-st 


Half-Centnry Tribute. 


by top ourselves and assured by others, that 
/ tho wide circulation of Tre Hate-Century Tre 
vrrk TO THR Cause or Temperance, with its valuable 
Appendix, prepared by Rev. Mr. March, our Cor. See., 
would be eminently usefal, we invite the friends of the 
cause in every place to raise funds, and place a copy in 
cach family as a Permanent Treureranck Document. 
It will he furnished, in the handsomest style, at our of- 
fiee, 149 Nassau-street. at Hight Dollars a bun red 
Should oven this number be cirenlated in each place, 
the result, in reviving and rengthening the friends of 
the cause, might be of the happiest character. Dona 
tions also, to aid in its general gratuitous ¢: culation, 
will be thankfully roceived, 

Anson G. Purirs, } 

‘Thomas De Woerr, D.D., 


Exec. Com. vi 





American 
Epouenp L. Janes, D.D., | 


Joux D Hertarr, ‘Temperance 
Joun Downie, DD, 
Brexsamin G. How sx, Union 


Jaren Coxnine, 
New York, March 19, 1851. 
Says the Rochester Star— 
** We wish that 100,000 copies could be struck off aud 
he at once placed within the reach of the entire teu 
rance community; and wo are confident that some of 
our wealthy tewperanee men could not employ their 
funds in the cause of this great reform to greater advan 
tage than in aiding to effect this object.” 

says L. M. Sargent, [sq., of Boston 

“It is an exceedingly opportune performance.” 

Says cen. 8. Cary, of Cincinnati— 

** Among the many good things written on the subject 
of temperance, this is one of the very boot 
need light, and there should be fountains whene 
be dissemjnated abroad.” 

Says the Lancaster (Pa.) Garette-- 

“itis a masterly and cloquent rehearsal of the rier 
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's paintings seemed all tinsel to 
n, Without depth or thought, just 
| canvas as we find engraved in, 
es for fashions, &c. Ah, how % 
t own, or have within reach, the 
zures of Greuze—a French painter. 
h sweetness, innocence, simplicity, 
firmness of character, They are 
d as innocence usuaily is, at least 


Jstade are names which are almost 
ption with novelists and deserip- 
id it was pleasant to me to see a 
aks. They were very close and 
ons of natural objects. 

ways seemed cold and stiff to me, 
t persuade myseif to look upon his 
y chilled me or tended to check 


have an insight, and I really think 
e some judgment of works of art. 
ays L inwardly cudgel myself, for 
have thought myself more than a 
-so it goes by moods. 

risa soit of Chativari, | may as 
nent about pictures, and tell some 
. IL visited the graves of Wesley, 
dam Clarke; and opposite to the 
ey lie, in Bunhill fields, the grave 
nother, of Dr. Owen, Dr. Watts,— 
4 more than all to me, John Bun- 
of the diflerence, in their day, of 
ker, and the notable bishops and 
ow I feel insulted, or rather I feel 
inoyed to see the worthless names 
ere jn their life great by the out- 
by the inside;—while [ feel in- 
ssed to stand by the spot which 
es of such men as Bunyan and 
ch as they, are the true men! 
iy knew them not. The world 
vy them until the breadth of their 
eloped by time. On yesterday I 
“gate church—in which Ben John- 
ed—Oliver Cromwell, also—where 
rologist, is buried. But it was not 
| went, but to have the privilege of 
the stone beneath which are the 
Milton! | found the street where 
¢ place on which his house stood 
1 a bear garden, then a brewery, 
, then a Methodist chapel, and now 
into dwelling houses! * 
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CENSED MALIGNERS. 





received from a Congregational 

Hampshire, the following letter, 
lish for the sake of defining our 
respect to a Certain class of jour- 


New Hampsuire, Feb. 4, 1851. 


-—Enclosed are two dollars, in pay- 
Independent for the present year. 
e been sent earlier. 1 find The 
ecoming one of the essentials of 
must say | like increasingly its 
whole character. In position, im 
stive thought, and in power for 
yt meet its equal, nor would I 
- any religious paper published in 


in that 1 witness the repeated and 
acks of the Congregational Journ 

pendent, and 1am relieved only b¥ 
ey will be impotent for evil. Your 
st assured that such things find no 
e great body of the ministry of this 
dure them now, but their repetitions 
earnest remonstrances from many 


ndent is to be commended for its 
in hot noticing such snarling things- 
Yours truly, &c. 
he writer of the above for his sy™m- 
i as if we bad need of it. But his 
sures us that the sheet to which he 
lling the commission we gave It 
ths ago. We then licensed that 
se the Independent and its editors to 
ud from ite known habits, and the 
ir subscription list in New Hamp- 
it for granted that it was doing end 


day, who might be made slaves under this law, 
who are almost perfectly free from any visi- 
ble trace of negro descent.—It shows singular 
fertility and vigor of argument, an ardent con- 
sciousness of justice and truth, when papers that 
are dumb as death itself on the law that enslaves 
and debases women who are every way as white 
and as virtuous as their own wives, open with 
furious yelps on the track of an illustration, which 
might have been invented outright without affect- 
ing the argument, but which was used in good faith 
as reported by one of their own presses. When 
anti-slavery becomes popular, however, these 
gentlemen will be zealous for it. 8. 


A Vatvaste Biste.—Mr. Samuel Hueston, 
139 Nas-au-street, has just completed the publi- 
cation of the Illustrated Domestic Bible, edited 
by Rev. Ingraham Cobbin of London. This Bible 
is admirably adapted for family use. While it 
follows strictly the version of King James, it 
gives in brackets improved readings, which help 
the reader to understand antiquated or badly-ren- 
dered phrases, and serve the purpose of a com- 
mentary. These explanatory clauses are inserted 
with good judgment. Besides these there is al 
the bottom of each page a brief but very pert- 
nent and comprehensive commentary on the text. 
The marginal references are also numerous. All 
the poetic parts of the Bible are divided into 
parallel! strophes. The work abounds in 
engravings, many of which are quite beautiful, 
and all which serve to illustrate places, manners 
and customs referred to in the text. There is 
nothing fanciful in the engravings. Several fine 
maps are distributed through the volume, and 
valuable indices at its close. The American edi- 
tion is a fuc simile of the English, being printed 
from duplicate plates. We hope it will be as 
popular in this country as in Great Britain. Not- 
withstanding the great cost of publication it is 

offered at a very low rate. 


A Goon PurcHase.—We mentioned last week 
that one of the lots fronting the Tabernacle had 
been purchased by a member of the church (Mr. 
Israel Minor) on his private account, but witha 
view to secure to the congregation a permanent 
entrance. Since then the adjoining lot—the pre- 
sent entrance—has been purchased by the same 
party acting in behalf of the Trustees. The cost 
of the two lots was a little over $40,000. An 


unexpired lease will prevent for a while the im- 
provement of the property ; but it is proposed as 


soon as possible to erect on the lots two splendid 
stores with free-stone fronts, reserving a passage 
way into the Tabernacle of ample width and 
neat architectural appearance. When the small 
+ balance of about $3,000 on the present debt of the 
Tabernacle shall have been secured, the property 
will be in as good condition as any church 
property in the city,—as safe and permanent in- 
deed as church property can well be made. 


recital and four short clauses. If passed, and if 

assented to by the Roman Catholic body, it will 

effectually secure to the archbishops, bishops and 

deans of the Established Church the monopoly 

of ecclesiastical titles and the sole privilege of 

being called “ master.” The titles are prohibit- 

ed; endowments or gifts to sustain the pretended 

sees are to be forfeited; deeds qnd writings are 

declared to be invalid ; and a penalty of £100 is 

inflicted for taking or using the titles. 

While this debate stood adjourned, a party 

motion was brought forward by Mr. Disraeli, the 

leader of the Protectionists, who adroitly repudi- 

ated the claim to protection, and generalized on 

the subject of agricultural distress and methods 

for its relief. His followers, less cautious, 

showed what was really intended. The discus- 
sion was chiefly interesting from the appearance 
of Sir James Graham, who came to the rescue of 
the ministry in a speech of unusual power. “He 
saw very plainly that we were on the eve of a 
great and serious struggle, and that the opponents 
of protection must stand to their arms and pre- 
pare for a severe conflict.” Mr. Cobden charac- 
terized the speech as able, comprehensive and 
exhaustive; and then dealt very plainly with 
some of the fallacies which had been put for- 
ward. The division was exceedingly narrow : 
some of the Irish Liberals and Roman Catholic 
members revolted, and voted with the Protection- 
ists; and in a House of 548 members, ministers 
had a bare majority of 14. 

The Budget was produced on the evening of 
the 17th. It appears that the estimated surplus 
for the year ending Sth of April next is 
£2,521,000. For the next year the income and 
expenditure were thus stated : 


Charge for the Funded Debt, in- 
cluding annuities, . £27,688,000 


Interest of Exchequer Bills, 404,000 
Civil List and other charges, 2,600.000 
Army, including Commissariat, 6,593,945 
Navy,. - - « . + « « 6,537,055 
Ordnance, . ... . . . 2,424,171 
Miscellaneous, including census 4,000,000 

£50,247,171 


The estimated income being— 
Customs, . - £20,400,000 
Excise, . a 14,000,000 
Stamps, . . .. . . . » 6,310,000 
| a 4,348,000 
Property-tax, ne os & 5,380,000 
Post-office (net), . . . . . 830,000 
Crown Lands, 160,000 
Miscellaneous, . ‘ 262,000 
Old stores, &e.,. . . 450,000 
£52,140,000 


days before the time set for sailing, they had the 
satisfaction of hearing the owner announce that he 
should not take rum, ‘as recent advices showed 


This shows a surplus approaching to two mil- 
lions, notwithstanding the enormous estimate of 
fifteen and a half millions sterling for army, 
navy and ordnance, a very large portion of which 
is for “non-effectives.” It is obvious that®the 
estimated surplus might have been doubled in 
amount by rigorous and unsparing economy. It 








Juventte Concert.—Messrs. Bradbury and 
Nash will repeat their admirable juvenile concert 
with a choir of 1000 well chimed voices, at the 
Tabernacle on Wednesday evening next, the 
This will be the last of the season. 
Parents and children will no doubt be there in 
great numbers, and have as usual a very happy 


19th inst. 


time. 





Cassius M. Cray.—Many of our readers 
will be glad to learn from the following note to 
the editors, that this gentleman is still in the ac- 
tive world, and devoted as ever to the cause of 


freedom. 


Wurte Hatt, P. 0. 
Madison Co. Ky. Feb. 12, 1851. 


Gentlemen :—You wiil find enclosed two dol- 
lars, for the which please send me The Indepen- 


dent. 


Since the discussion of the “ Compromise mea- 
sures,” frequent extracts from your journal have 
reached me, which for power and manliness de- 


serve well of all true republicans. 
I am most truly your ob’t servant. 


C. M. Cray. 
Eds. Independent. 


will be seen that this estimate assumes the re- 
enacting of the property and income tax. Fail- 
ing to make a larger surplus by economy, the 
minister failed to give satisfaction to any class 
by his proposed mode of dealing with the actual 
surplus. The larger portion—a clear million— 
he proposes to apply in reduction of the national 
debt. His plea is, that for the emancipation of 
the slaves in the West Indies and for the relief 
of Ireland, 35 millions had been added to the debt 
since 1830, of which eight millions only had 
been repaid. This is felt to be a peddling way 
of dealing with the gigantic debt, the annual 
charge of which exceeds 28 millions sterling, and 
which demands to be dealt with vigorously and 
comprehensively. This repayment of a million 
will save £30,000 a year of interest; but applied 
to the removal of taxes pressing upon and limit- 
ing industry, would have increased both the rey- 
enue and the comforts of the people. 

The Chancellor having thus tied up his own 
hands, presented but a pitiable spectacle. He 
could not repeal the window tax, but would gra- 
ciously commute it into a house tax of two-thirds 
its present amount on existing houses, and a tax 
of one shilling in the pound on the rental of all 
future houses of the yearly,value of £20 and 


that it would not pay.” 


Differential and Integral Calculus.” 


Brothers, publishers. Svo, pp. 278. 


Hiarper & 


Rey. H. A. Rowland has published a small volume— 
The missionaries write that they had a very |The Path of Life,” dedicated appropriately “to sentatives in Congress, and will then have 12, the 
pleasant passage—light winds, good weather, in] the members of every Congregation, and espe-same number as Indiana. The new census of Vir- 


Dawn Institute, Canada, by agreement with the 
Trusiees, is now in the hands of the Baptist Free 
Mission Society. 

Virginia will lose three (one-fifth) of her repre- 


general no severe sea-sickness, ample supplies, kind | cially to the Youth of my Bible Class, many of ginia is as follows : 


treatment, and more than all the continued pre-| whom, under these instructions, have been led, as 
M. W. Dodd, publisher. Piedmont Dist. 216,716 


sence of God. The religious privileges they had 
on board filled their hearts with devout thankful- 
ness. The captain, soon after putting to sea, gave 


him to have a blessing asked at table, and prayers 
offered morning and evening. ‘This was done 
during the whole voyage. Every morning the 
captain and mate joined the passengers in these 
devotional exercises, and every evening all hands 
assembled, except the man at the helm. The first 
Lord’s day, the state of the weather and the health 
of the passengers did not admit of religious services 
in the cabin, but the second Sabbath, the captain 
said he should be pleased to have a sermon, besides 
a prayer meeting in the evening. Accordingly, on 
this and every succeeding Sunday, these services 
were held. One of the missionaries writes. 
“ The Spirit seemed to be present with us from the 
the beginning of the passage. Our little social 
meetings were a feast of fat things to our souls. We 
really felt that they were meetings with our God 
and Savior. At the request of the captain we had 
in addition to other religious exercises, a bible 
class two evenings each week in which he and all 
the crew took part. On the fourth week we sup- 
posed that we should get into port before the Sab- 
bath, and the captain desired tht we should have 
an extra prayer-meeting. At this meeting both he 
and the steward acknowledged their backslidings. 
and expressed the hope that they had now returned 
to their Father’s house. I know not that I ever 
was at a meeting where the Spirit of God was more 
evidently present than at this. Our cabin boy, a 
lad of seventeen, professed to give his heart to God, 
and the Spirit seemed to be striving with all the 
bands in an unusual manner.” 
The missionaries met with a friendly reception 
from the English missionaries at Sierra Leone, and 
the officers of the Colonial Government. They 
were expecting to leave for Kaw Mendi, in a short 
time. The varieties of character in the persons on 
board this vessel, the distant places from which 
they came, and the remarkable union and religious 
friendship formed among them, render the circum- 
stances above related unusually interesting. The 
crew of various nations—missionaries from different 
parts of the country, personally unacquainted be- 
fore coming to New York to embark—one of them 
being the son of a slaveholder, and another a fugi- 
tive slave—a praying captain, and a pious colored 
steward—the good effected—all seem to present a 
picture of unusual interest, and afford a pleasing 
anticipation of usefulness to this missionary band. 
They and their fellow voyagers will never forget 
each other. May they all meet in heaven ! 


American Brats Socrery.—The Managers held 
their monthly meeting on Thursday last, with an 
unusually large attendance. Hon. Luther Bradish 
in the chair. The Scriptures were read by Rev. 
Dr. McCarroll, of Newburgh. Besides the home 
field, grants were made to the Presbyterian Board 
of Missions for the Creeks; to the Methodist Epis- 
copal Board for Germany ; to the American Board, 
in Spanish, for Salonica, for St. Thomas, W. I., for 
Maracaibo and Chili, and for Rev. Mr. Damon, sea- 
men’s chaplain to the Sandwich Islands. Rev. Dr. 
Murray, who is about to visit Europe, was appoint- 
ed delegate to the British and Foreign Bible Society; 
and Rev. J. W. Chickering, of Portland, delegate 
to the Bible Society of France. George Brown, 
Esq., of Baltimore, was elected a Vice President. 


A Misapventure.—The “ Charitable Circle of 
South Framingham,” Mass.,in June last, sent a 
box of clothing for Home Missionaries, in lowa, to 
the care of Rev. J. A. Reed, of Davenport. Mr. R. 
replies that the box was detained at New Orleans 
by the carelessness of the merchant to whom it 
was consigned, and consequently stopped by the 
iee at Burlington, from whence he procured its 
conveyance by land, and on opening the box found 
it chiefly filled with refuse paper, the contents hav- 
ing been abstracted on the way. Somebody must 
bave suffered this cold winter in consequence of 
this carelessness and roguery. We are pleased to 
learn from the Congregationalist, that the kind 
ladies are not discoursged by the mishap, but are 
set to work again with new vigor. Mr. R. says :— 

“T was at the organization of the first 
of our ee jioien May 5th, 1888. The 
first missionary who labored in Iowa permanently, 
entered the State a few weeks after. Now there 
are 47 Congregational churches, and 42 ministers, 








upward! By this hocus pocus £700,000, would 


I trust, to the Savior.” 
18mo, pp. 180. 


tion of a young New Yorker, from a recent visit t 
Egypt. 

The title of Dr. Bushnell’s forth-coming book 

to be ** Christ in Theology.” It is to be explan. 
tory of the views set forth in his former wark- 
“God in Christ.” 


three places; in Baltimore, by Mr. Newcomet, i 
Philadelphia, by the Editor, 79 Walnut-street ; m 
in Boston, by N. P. Parish, 17 and 19 Corntil 
Terms, $3 a year; or $10 per five copies. 

** Normal Schools, and other Institutions, Agu 
cies, and Means designed for the Professional Hiv 
cation of Teachers. By Henry Daruard, Supetir 
tendent of Common Schools of Connecticut,” Par 

U. States and British Provinces. Pamphlet, $v 
pp. 222. Published by Case, Tiffany & Compan 
Hartford, and sold in this city by A. S. Barnes 
Co., 51 John-street. The design is historica 
52 pages being devoted to Connecticut, from t 
first publication of a ‘‘ Plan of a Seminary for t 
Education of Instructors,” by Mr. Gallaudet, 


School at New Britain, in 1850. 
occupies 142 pages, thus introduced :— 

“To James G. Carter, of Lancaster, belongs t 
credit of having first called public attention 
Massachusetts to the necessity and advantages 
an institution devoted exclusively to the profe 
sional training of teachers, in 2 series of articles 
the Boston Patriot, with the signature of * Fray 
lin” in the winter of 1824-5. After fifteen ye: 
of constant appeals to the people and the Legis 
ture, by himself and others, through the presi a 
in every form of public address, report, and n>n 
rial, he had the satisfaction of seeing hispi 
realized by two brief Resolves of the Legis]#@, 
passed on the 19th of April, 1838. For this /tin 
of the Legislature, the gratitude of the fri¢sof 
education in Massachusetts, and in the hole 
country, are specially due to the munificencithe 
late Edmund Dwight, of Boston.” 

“A Discourse delivered on Thanksgivimay, 
Dec. 12, in the Congregational church, at Gon, 
N. Y.” by Rev. Robert G. Vermilye, mink of 
said church, treats at considerable lengththe 
sins of The Independent, for which, the pther 
says very properly, “the Editors alone ire- 
sponsible.” 

“ California, as she was, as she is, and ae is 
to be,” is the title of a Thanksgiving don, 
preached and published at Sacramento 1 by 
Rev. J.A. Benton. Text, Deut.&8:7—10. bne 
is manly and hopeful ; its style easy and rast. 
The Presbyterian Board of Education,atila- 
delphia, have sent us, through Mr. Carte, fol- 
lowing small volumes : 

1. “ The Bruised Reed and Smoking Fal By 
Richard Sibbes, D.D. 1620. pp. 291. j 

2. “My Own Book.” Select ee in- 
structions suitablefor youth. pp. 128. 

3. “The Three Last Things—Death, Jmet, 
and Eternity.” By Rev. John HamblepM. A. 
pp- 117. 

4. Memoir of Mrs. Agnes Andrew, of Sley.” 
Illustrative of the triumphs of faith in hve life. 
By Rev. Peter Means, Coldstream. pp. 

6. “* Visit to the Holy Land.” pp. 36. 

6. “The Ragged Scholars.” pp. 36. 


The Massachusetts Sabbath-school So have 
sent us from their Depository, 12 Cornhioston, 
three little works— 

1. “ The Recovery of Jerusalem, a His of the 
Crusades,” by B. K. Peirce. pp. 199. 

2. “The Whisper of a Friend,” Hinti Cau- 
tions te a young female, reprinted from ondon 
edition. pp. 54. 

3. “The Ball and the Prayer-M¢.” A 
sketch from real life. pp. 36. 

A Thanksgiving Sermon, by Rev. AlfEwen, 
D.D., of New London, Conn., is devotehe dis- 
cussion of the Fugitive Slave law. He: “He 
who prevents the execution of the lawle it is 
in force, or by withholding himself fr service 
which the law may demand of him,ses his 
country, himself, and the fugitives tq all the 





and 1680 members. Also, 12 N.S. Presbyterian 


miseries of anarchy. We may show giindness 


; ** Nile Notes of a Howadji.” Harper & Brothers. Valley-Distriet 163,177 
them to understand that it would be agreeable to| 1 hlishers. 12mo, pp. 320. Said to be the produc 


Col. J. 8. Skinner's able monthly, ** The Plong. 
the Loom, and the Anvil,” is now published a 


1825, to the establishment of the State Norm 
Massachuset 


Whites. Free-Col'd. Slaves. Total. 


13,166 234,057 463,939 
Nide-Water do. 187.655 82,790 178,681 899,126 
Trans-Allegany 331,586 2,482 24.436 358,504 
5,319 38,798 207,294 










475.972 1,428,863 


53,757 





58 757 
Free blacks, 


Total blacks, free and slaves, 529,729 
The Literary Societies of the University of New 
York have elected the Rev. Dr. Bethune, Orator 
and John G, Saxe, Esq., Poet, for the next anni- 
versary of that college. 


Trintry Cnuurcu.—The corporation of Trinity 
church in New York, is the richest in the country. 
Its property is estimated at from twelve to sixteen 
millions of dollars.—Eachange paper. 

There is an interest in the country reaching to 
twelve hundred millions of dollars, as thoroughly 
compacted as if it were a corporation, and having 
avowedly twenty, and really one hundred repre- 
sentatives in Congress. 

Died, 

In .his city, on Saturday, the Sth instant, Mr. AARON 
% Hearn, inthe 5ist yearofhisage. As a builder and 
holder of real estate, Mr. Heath was extensively known 
inthis city and vicinity. He was highly respected for 
his integrity avd fidelity in all business relations. The 
writer, who sustained toward him the relation of tenant 
as well as that of pastor, had frequent occasion to notice 
in him a nice sense of honor and a delicate kindness in 
secular transactions worthy of being cultivated by all 
business men. Mr. H. was a member of the Broadway 
Tab: rsacle church, and for some time a trustee of the 
Society, in which capacity his judgment was highly 
prized. A tendency to dropsy or to apoplexy had for a 
long time disqualified him for active employment, and 
bad much reduced his strength. His disease found a 
a fatal vent through a carbuncle which wasted the vital- 
ity of his system. In his sickness he enjoyed the con- 
stant and cheering presence ef his Savior, and he greatly 
magnified the grace of God in his religious experience 
His death was remarkably peaceful. His remains were 
taken to Caldwell, N. J., for interment. 

O11 the 16th February last, at Koyston, Herts, Eng- 
land, Miss ANN Kank1n, formerly a resident of the city 
of New York, and sister of John Rankin, of Brooklyn 
She endured her last illness with great calmness and 
composure, fully conscious that her end was near. The 
closing scene was peculiarly peaceful and happy. Within 
the hour of ber departure, when her hands were quite 
eld, she said, “1 am very comfortable,” and after 
taking something to revive her, said, ‘* Oh, how delight- 
tul! it is as if my taste and smell and all my faculties 
were expanding. It cannot be this body, it is eo weak ; 
but [ scem to have a foretaste of heaven.”” And while 
praying audibly for dear friends, she said, “ Yes, Lord; 
| am coming, blessed Lord!” And with a few sighs, 
sh» fell asleep in Jesus, entering her eternal rest on Sab- 
bath morning, to enjoy a Sabbath that sha@ never end. 

At Saybrook, Conn., March 2, Miss Svsan Mitcnetr, 
aged *2; and March 4, Mis. Desrre Mitcnen., aged 
87, leaving three brothers, Samuel, aged 84, and John 
and Lot, twins, aged 75, children of Mr. John Mitchell, 
who died in 1818, aged 87. The mother died ia 1776, 
75 yearsago: They have always lived on the place where 
their father and grandfather lived ; they have remained 
single and lived a very happy family, without a known 
enemy, and have always enjoyed good health, which is 
accounted for by their temperate habits and plain living. 
They always raised what they d, and fe 
tured all their own clothing and bedding from the flax 
and wool by hand, their hats from straw, and their shoes 
from the leather. Their house is in the oldest style, 
without plastering, stoves, or carpets. 

On the 4th instant, in Oxford, Conn., at the age of 
68, Dr Noan Sronr, after a lingering decline of more 
than a year. His last days and hours were eminently 
peaceful and happy. The Savior, with whom he had 
walked for half a century, was with him in the dark 
valley, and he feared no evil. The sweet serenity of his 
departure left its signet so visibly on his face, that the 
attending physician only gave it interpretation when he 
said, “‘On that benign countenance is written the his- 
tory of a good man’s life.”’ 

In this city, on the 5th March inst., at the residence of 
her son, William M. Evarts, Esq., Mrs. MEHETABEL 
Evarts, in the 78th year of her age, widow of the late 
Jeremiah Evarts, of Boston, and daughter of Roger 
Sherman. Her remains were taken to New Haven, 
Conn., the burial-place of her family. 

Near Wilmington, Del., March 4th, James FisHer 
Ciayton, the only surviving child of the Hon. John 
M; Clayton, of Delaware. He expired at “ Buena Vis- 


ta,” the residence of his ffther, about 40’clock, on Tues- 
da. afternoon, after a very short illness. 





At New Haven, on the 9th instant, Er1zasern How- 
LAND, youngest —— ot Rev. Daniel W. and Abby 
Ww. Pp, aged 12 years and 5 months, 
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O LET, to a small family, or to a family without 

children, the half of a two-story house, pleasantly 

situated inthe Kighth Ward. Rent from $225 to $25), 

according to room occupied. A pious family preferred 

References exchanged. Address, post-paid, ** Duncan,” 
9 4 


ox No. 2264 Post office. 119 3t 


tT undersigned have observed with great satis- 
faction the exhibition of the Panorama of BUN- 
YAN’S PILGRIM’S PROGRESS, and believing it 
calculated to exert a beneficial influence upon the com 
munity at large, at the same time presenting peculiar 
claims upon the —- of Christians of all denomi 
nations, cheerfully recommend it to their friends and the 
public as well worthy of encouragement and support. 
(Signed) 
Grorce Ports, 
‘Tuo. Hovse Taytor, 
WituiaM Apams, 
Cnarces G. Sommers, 
jn0. W. Betuvne, 
Jacon ABBoTT, 
G. Sprine, 
119-1t 


Groner B. Curever, 
Jos. P. Taompson, 

K. Bann, 

Stepuen II. Tyne, 
Winwiam R. Witiiams, 
Tuomas De Wirt, 
Gorunam D. Annort. 





Messrs. Bradbury and Nash's 
JUVENILE MUSICAL ENTERTAINMENT. 
Ye: subscribers would respectfully announce to their 

_friends and the public generally, that they will give 
their last Juvenile Musical Entertaiment for the season 
consisting of a choice slection of Miscellaneous Music. 
at the Broapway Tapernftir, Wepxespay EVENING, 
March 19, by a choir of 
ONE THOUSAND YOUNG SINGERS, 
cogseosanely dressed. Performance to commence at 
half-past 7 o’clock. 

QG- Tickets 25 cents each. For sale at the Principal 
Music and Bookstores, and at the Ticket office on the 
evening of the Concert. 119-1t* 


Boarding-Sehool for Boys, 
AT SOUTH WILLIAMSTOWN, 
Berkswire Co., Mass. 
Conducted by B. F. MILLS, and J. A. uLS, 

inte Principale A. MILLS, 
ves nineteenth semi-annual term of this school will 


commence on Wednesda : 
twenty-one weeks. y, May 7th, and continue 


fepientin for admission can be made to the Princi- 
The Circular and Catalogue of the School, containing 








full information as to Text-Books, &c., will 
be forwarded by mail, upon ‘ 119-4t* 
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and which will directly advance the interests of sound 
learning and pure religion ” 

The union of thé two Periodicals whose titles are in- 
dicated ab ve, will, it is believed, more fully secure the 
great objects which are set forth in the Prospectus, and 
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union was made public, and the universal approbation of 
the measure which the publisher is daily receiving 
through the press trom private sources, place beyond a 
doubt the practicability of the plan and fully justify the 
snticipated benefits of ube increased strength and stabil 
ity naturally resulting from such a combination. 

The increased patronage secured by this union hae 
encouraged the Publisher to enlarge the present volume, 
and will, it is hoped, justify other improvements which 
will materially add to the value and interest of the work, 
while it will continue to be furnished at a lower rate 
than any similar Periodical has ever before been offered 
in this country. 
Trxws.—Iit paid in advance, and sent by mail, $3 00 

If payment be delayed, - . $400 
Orj- A few complete sets of the Braniorarca Sacra. 
seven volumes, neatly bound in black cloth, aro offered 
at $21 00, or in half Russia, Turkey, or Calf, with mar- 
bled edges, at $25 00. 
Ore Urders should be addressed to 
W. F. DRAPER, 
119 1t& Publisher, Andover, Mass. 





Stability—Seeurity —Perpetnity, 
$1,280,000! ! 
TATEMENT of the affairs oi the MUTUAL LIF 
WJ INSURANCE COMPANY, of New York, (No 3 
Vall-street,) for the year ending January 31, 185): 
Net assets on hand, January 31, 1850, - - $991,161 62 


{RCEIPTS. 
For Premiums, - - $454,142 97 
“* Interest, - - 60,937 17 


“« Profit on sale of United 
States and State otf 15,826 24 530,906 38 
New York stocks, creas sneeenenel 
DiIskuRSEMENTS. 
For Losses paid, including 
$23 500, which oceur- 


$160,640 1 
red in 1849, $ . 


** Surrendered Policies, - 16,641 23 
“ Salaries, Kent, Physi- 

ians’ Fees, Stationery, 21,619 18 
zs Printing, Postage, &c. 


Commissions, Advertis- 
ing, Exchanges, &c., § 24,279 40 223,679 54 





pame 3let January, 1851, - - $1,293,388 46 
osses incurred, not yet paid, 
. ——e of death? ¢ x” os a6,a08 & 
Net asects,a es and : eo an 
Bupenets being paid, ary $1,250,088 46 
hole amount of Losses in 1850, $155,440 00 
INVESTMENTS. 


In Bank of New York and 
Cash on hand, 

“ Mercantile Bank, tempo- 
rary deposit on Interest, 


** Bonds and Mortgages, on 


$16,410 91 
8,688 75 


Real Estate, principally 
in the cities ot N. York & 
Brooklyn, worth double 
the awount loaned, 
** Stocks, United States and 
Corporation ot N. York, 117,919 09 
cos. value, 
Balance due from agents, = 26,538 49 1,298. 388 46 
JOSEPH B. COLLINS, President. 
Isaac Appatt, Sec’y. Cuartes Gitt, Actuary. 
Minturn Post, M.D., Medical Examiner, 
who attends at the office daily, from 11 till 124 o’clock 
JOSEPH BLUNT, Counsellor. 119-13 


PIANO-FORTDS. 


A FINE ASSORTMENT of superior-toned Pianos, 
/ bey by th en we Eelian accompaniment, manu- 
‘acture e celebrated house of T. G “9 
Boston, may be found at their n ar CaY 
NEW YORK WAREROOMS, 447 BROADWAY. 
A large supply of good secondhand Pianos for 
cheap, or to rent. WATERS & BERRY, 
447 Broadway, between Grand and Canal-sts. 


1,128,831 22 








For Boys, avr Wurirox, Conn 
[Tho number limited to fourteen.| 
Ii. Summer session commences on the first of May 
Cireulars can be obtained of Mr. A. Merwin, at the 
Foreign Missionary iiooms, No. 1) Naseau street, see 
ond fluor. 

Keference is made to (4. S. Robbins & Son, 52 Wall 
street, house 94 Clinton-place ; Ff. Shepard, | Wall st ; 
Adon Smith, 26 Clinton place ; and te G. P. Levecioh, 
24 Burling-slip, house 34 Bond street 

1. G. ROWLAND, M.A, 
119-7t* Principal 


Bradford Academy. 

Hts Seminary, which bas been so suecessful in pis 

ing thorough education to the young ladies who 
have resorted to it, will commence its spring term on 
Wednesday, April 2, which, after fourteen » eeks, will 
be closed by a public examination on tbe Mth of July 
it is fully provided with able and experienced teachers, 
and has a large library tor reading and reference, and 
apparatus for scientific experiment and illustratior 
Being about half a mile from the Boston and Maine 
Railroad, it has easy access by cars from all quarters, 
and occupies a beautiful and salubrious location, over 
looking the valley of the Merrimack. 

Tuition for the term, including vocal music, $7; on 
Piano, 10. Latin, $2; French, ¥2; Drawing, #2—n0d 
Board, $2 25 per week. More than sixty pupils can be 
accommodated in the boarding-houses with teachers aud 
others, in private families in the vicinity. 

Applications for admission or information to be made 
to Miss A. ©. Hassxnaine, Principal, as soon as econ 
venient. 

DANIEL NOYKS, Seeretary 

Bradford, Mase., March J, 151 119-20" 


PROSPECTUS of the INDEPENDENT. 
HE INDEPENDENT, ao religions newspaper ot 
the largest class, is published wookly, at 24 Beet 
man-street, New York, at ‘I'wo Do.ars a-year, pay a 
ble in advanre. 
Tho Epirors of this journal are Rey. Lroxanp La 
con, D.D., of New Haven, Conn., Rev. Joseru P 
Tuomrson, Pastor of the Broadway ‘Tabernacle Church: 
New York, and Rev. K. 8. Sronns, Jan., Pastor ot the 
Church of the Pilgrims, Brooklyn. 

Dr. Bacon is at present traveling in Europe and the 
East, and his correspondence will enrich the paper dur 
ing the year with his observations upon European and 
Oriental scenery, society and institutions. Mr. Storra’y 
articles are designated by his initial S. 

Rev. Grorar B. Cnrevrr, D.D., (C.) and Kev. 
Hevry Warn Bercuer, (%) are enlisted aa statod cov 
tributors to the editoral columns. 
The Assistant Editor is Rev. Josuva Lravirr, whore 
experience as an cditor renders the news department va- 
ried and completo. 
The Independent was not started for the purpose of 
gain, and it will be sustained upon the most liberal scale, 
even though it should never prove to be # source of in+ 
come to its proprietors. 
Bur while they are thus committed to ite support, ile 
proprietors have no control over the columns of th 
paper, and no responsibility whatever for anything tint 
appears inthem, he editors, on the other hand, have 
ue property in the paper, and no expectation of being 
itber enriched or impoverished by it. An experiment 
f two years has proved that this is perhaps the very 
best method of secur tng @ truly independent new pay er, 
such as The Independent sims to be. tts wame wae i 
vended to be charac! erisetic, not offe-ively, but distine 
ively. itis not the organ of any school in theology 
any sect in religion, nor of any party in politics. 11 e» 
presses only the individual views of ita conductors. Ag 
its editors are by conviction and position Congregation 
aliists, the paper advocates the principles of faith and 
order generally held by the Congregational churches of 
New England. This it does, however, in the epirii of 
kindness and Jiberality toward other denomiuations of 
Christians. 

Correspondence. 
The Independent employs, as stated foreign corres 
pondents, Joserit Warné, beq., of Oxford Engivnu, 
Rev. A. Kino, of Dublin, Kev. Cours Brive, of Varia, 
and Kev. Leon PiLatte, of Paris, (now in this country.) 
who keep its columns supplied with the news of the fu 
ropean world, and furnish articles of great ability o 
value upon particular aspects of political and ecolesinst: 
cal movements abrvad. In addition to these, two or 
three traveling correspondents are ordinarily engaged io 
present its readers with fresh and original ity rees.one of 
the eastern continents. Missionaries also, nt several 
stations, contribute from time to time intelligence frvrm 
their respective fields. 
The Domestic Correspondence of the paper embraces 
all the prominent points in our own country at the Hast 
and the West, and keeps ite readers informed of nll mat 
ters of public interest. Ly these auxiliaries The dncé 
is supplied with a larger amount of original 
matter than is usual in religious newspapers. 
Special attention is given to the criticism of Pooks 
and Periodicals, and to interesting selections from cur- 
rent literature, 


General Principles. 

The religious principles of The Independent are stated 
above. Being a religious newspaper, it does not exter 
the arena of political discussion, except to apply tho 
principles of Christianity to public questions. This it 
endeavors to do. without regard to party or sectional in- 
terests. it will always expouse the caure of Ja-tice, 
Humanity, Right, Liberty and Truth, against all com- 
binations and ail interests, political, commercial, or ec- 
clesiastica!, that would scek to trample theee under fvot 
In the reform of soc al evils, it will endeavor to combine 
moderation and Jove with a firm and resolute Opposition 
to all corruption and wrong. But the great aim of the 
paper will be to clevate the spiritual character of iis 
readers, by inculcating the truths of the Gospel in their 
practical application. 


To Agents. 
Postmasters and Clergymen are requested to act as 
, or to use such other mode of aiding in the ex- 


A 
— circulation of the paper as may be convenient : 





Firry Cents commission on all new subscrijg 
Payments always in advance, lv ist 
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Editors Gable, 


cellany. March, 1851. New York: C. 8. 
Francis & Co., 252 Broadway. . 

This number of a Review for whose scholar- 

ship, candor and general ability, we have several 
times expressed our sincere admiration, even 
while dissenting broadly and radically from its 
most cherished views, hardly equals the better 
part of its predecessors. The first article is a 
brief though a pleasant and sufficient notice of the 
Memoir and Writings of Rev. J. H. Perkins; by 
Dr. Peabody of Boston.—The third article, by 
Rev. Mr. Frothingham of Salem, is upon Unita- 
rianism in the Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centu- 
ries. It is graphic, well-wrought and philo- 
sophic, but too limited for the theme. With an 
evident dread of ‘Calvinistic terrors,’ the writer 
discerns the insufficiency of the Socinian and hu- 
manitarian theory of Christianity, and his inci- 
dental criticism of it is just and forcible. His 
own comments upon the sacred text, however, 
show anything but the ‘ Trinitarian bias’ which 
he charges upon King James's translators.—The 
fourth article, on Southey, is not at all adequate 
to its subject: amounting to little more than a 
recital of the principal incidents in his life, with 
such incidental delineation of his character as 
would naturally shine corner-wise through these. 
The eminent position so long, and upon the 
whole so gracefully, occupied by Southey among 
literary men, bis vast industry, his striking and 
genial character, and the many varieties and 
changes of his career, should have secured to 
the article a more elaborate and careful prepara- 
tion. The author of The Doctor can surely 
never be otherwise than an object of affectionate 
interest to those who have read it.—The sixth 
article is by Rev. T. 8S. King, on Justification by 
Faith; and it is very clear that the writer does 
not at all enter into the fulness and power of that 
central doctrine of the Gospel as it is held by 
the vast body of ‘Orthodox’ Christians. To 
him their view of it seems superficial, barren ; 
too purely legal and forensic. To them, on the 
other hand, the doctrine in which they rest and 
rejoice seems full of the wisdom and love of 
God, and of his power to their Salvation. Christ 
is a Saviour to them, in every sense in which he 
is a Saviour to any earnest believer. As @ 
Teacher, as an Exemplar, as a personal and 
dear Friend, as a Mediator with God, as the 
Source to them of renewal and Spiritual Life, 
he is revealed in the Scriptures ; yet also as the 
Atonement, the Lamb of God, taking away their 
sin, and made a Curse in their stead. All the 
treasures of wisdom and of knowledge are hid 
in Christ. Wisdom, Righteousness, Sanctifica- 
tion, Redemption, all are in him. He is the me- 
dium of all choice spiritual giits, from God to 
man. And all these are received by the soul, 
through Faith inhim. This fact shows the power 
and the Divine glory of the Gospel ; and this it is 
that makes the soul burthened with sin, and con- 
scious of doom, to leap and sing when it ac- 
cepts Christ. The difference between Mr. King 
and those whose views he comments upon is this : 
that they hold more truth, and vastly more glo- 
rious and sublime truth, concerning Christ’s Per- 
son and Office and Work than he does ;—not 
that they hold a doctrine frigid and barren, a 
structure of syllogisms and theological formula- 
ries, which he has outworn. His exposition of 
Paul’s views of Justification as modified by his 
personal history, etc., is to our judgment super- 
cial and insufficient. 

The last article, by Mrs. Putnam, in review of 
the North American Review on Hungary, is as 
able, learned and conclusive, as the most enthu- 
siastic devotee of the Hungarian Revolutionists 
could desire. The reputation of Mr. Bowen, as 
a historical critic, can scarcely recover from the 
damage it has received at the hand of this grace- 
ful, informed, and most definite writer. It must 
add to his mortification that he is so vanquished 
by a lady. s. 





Evements of ANALYTICAL GEOMETRY AND OF THE 
DirFerenTIAL AND INTEGRAL CaLcuLus.— 
By Elias Loomis, A. M., Professor of Mathe- 
matics and Natural Philosophy in the Uni- 
versity of the city of New York. New 
York : Harper & Brothers. 1851. 
Assuming our entire competence to criticise a 
work on the Caleulus-—which of course the reader 
will not dispute—the reverence with which in the 
days of our pupilage we were accustomed to look 
up to Mr. Loomis as a tutor in Mathematics and 
Philosophy, forbids that we should take advan- 
tage of a factitious position to play the critic over 
a treatise from his pen. On all mathematical 
questions we still defer to him. He was one of 
the first of an excellent corps of tutors in Yale 
College, as a Professor he has equalled the ex- 
pectations then formed, and we have entire faith 
in him as an author. In a word—to speak with- 
out “hyperbole,” “parabole” or “ellipse,” and 
avoiding all “transcendental curves” to come to 
the “definite integral,” we believe that this will 
be found a valuable elementary treatise, especially 
on the philosophy of this branch of mathematical 
science. The book is very neatly printed, and 
for a text book wears an inviting appearance. 
When we get leisure we promise to study it 
thoroughly, but at present we must say “not 


1851. 


The noble Essay of Foster on “ The Glory of 
the Age, or the Spirit of Missions,” is here pre- 
sented by itself, in a very neat and attractive 
though at the same time an inexpensive form. 
The educated Christian intelligence of the many 
vigorous and equipped men who have found their 
faculties all exercised and disciplined in the 
grapple with Foster's writings, has accepted or 
anticipated the general judgment of the Church 
in pronouncing this among his ablest essays. At 
once broad in its view, discriminating and clear 
in its analysis, and patiently elaborate in the 
unique iron-wrought style that girds and presents 
its treasures of thought, it is at the same time 
pervaded with a spirit of more cheerful piety 
than was always exhibited by its author; with 
a confidence in God exalting and memorable. It 
is admirably fitted to do good, by impressing 
thoughtful and influential minds with the intrin- 
sic grandeur of the missionary work. Its repub- 
lication is timely and fortunate. 

Mr. Thompson has prefixed to it an Essay, on 


cerning the need and the success of missionary 
efforts, which very happily precedes the Dis- 
course, and which no one will read attentively 
without profit. Without asking leave we subjoin 
a single paragraph, in which he illustrates the 
relation of Nature and Revelation, and the office 


majesty of God. S. 


enter a cavern hung with stalactites and 


after groping our way through one or two cham- 


bers we grope 
any of the be 


Now what has wrou 
has produced none of these marvels. 


we entered ; but we had notorch. Not venturin 


to expose our feeble rush-light, we had placed it} “ 
Oped in 


in a dark lantern, and had therefore 
solitude and gloom. Had we opened the 
the discovery would have been ours. 


“ Now here we are in the vast temple of God’s 


things woul 


} ved 
with marble and precious stones, bearing with us 


a dark lantern, whose straggling rays serve only 


to disclose to us massive and shapeless piles,|many other ways, but where and what are the 
whose dim outlines add terror to the gloom ; and 


mind. 


in a dark lantern, 
Even if t 


wildered fancy. 


IsHe not there? May 
invisible, yet be understood, 


creation—the pillared firmament above our heads, 
the jeweled earth beneath our feet, and forms of 
beauty and grandeur everywhere around us. But 
we want light. Did we but take the light of 
reason, of our discerning faculty, and 
forth over these works of God, 
self be visible. His power, His wisdom, His love, 
His divine supremacy, would be clearly seen ; all 
become radiant with a celestial 
glory, while reflecting in endless repetition and 
countless diversities, the first few rays of light 
from that thoughtful, inquiring, self-enlightening 


“But if that mind be wrapped up within itself, 
if reason be veiled by sense, shut up as it were 
limmering only through its 

crevices, there wilt be no God in creation, no 
temple of the Infinite One; nothing but the 
grotesque, distorted and gloomy images of a be- 
Re heaven-kindled torch 

of revelation illumines the world, that mind will 
see nothing of God till its sensual veil is removed. 
But is God, therefore, not to be seen in nature ? 
he not, though personally 
from the things that 


are made, in His eternal power and Godhead !” 





Curistian Mexoptes: A selection of Hymns and 
Tunes designed for social and private worship 
in the Lecture Room and the 7 Edited 

by J. E. 


hy George B. Cheever, D.D., an 


Sweetzer. 


51 John-street. 1851. 


measure that “every one knows.” 


to judge. 


them admirably for private use. 





Tue Eciectic Magazine, for March. 


perintendence of Mr. Bidwell. 


want beyond it. 


retain permanent value. 


of our monthlies. 


—we hold none of it. 
gether paltry assumption. 


all things considered, the 


vings, who are read by everybody. 


tion and diffuseness for the 
not get below their tastes. 


model. 


en some very brilliant thin 
humbug done undoubtedly in the 


have had an equal ‘alacrity in 
a bellows under the stage, M 


sions of a dwarf. 


but they will be sure to 


ity is proportionate. 
eries grow in a day and wither in a n 
e hold, then, to promising no 





we intend to ruin ourselves 


ties. You will not find in the Dollar 
antern | half a hundred steel engravin 


would scarcely pay for a single Pp one, nor do 
public benefi 


New York: A. S. Barnes & Co. 


In this very tasteful and convenient duodecimo 
volume, of 250 pages, are embraced about eighty 
tunes and three hundred and seventy hymns, 
especially adapted to use in the family, and in 
the meeting for social conference and prayer. 
The tunes are most of them established favorites ; 
those that have become consecrated by use, and 
that are now hallowed by a thousand sweet 
and penetrating associations—of family circles 
gathered on Sunday evening for praise to God; 
of social meetings, where the presence of God has 
been deeply felt, and penitence and joy have been 
brokenly uttered ; or of whole congregations stand- 
ing up for the worship of the Father in Heaven, 
and uniting with one accord in the tune and the 
With these 
are joined others, for which a like popularity is 
anticipated, but of which we are not yet qualified 


The hymns have been well-selected, by the 
cultivated taste and the warm devotional feeling 
of our collaborator, Dr. Cheever ; and he has en- 
riched the collection with a number of his own 
hymns, now for the first time published—We 
know no similar collection better fitted to be 
used, with enjoyment and with profit, in the 
circles for which it is intended. The prevalent 
tone of the hymns is perhaps more mournful, 
more deprecatory, less hopeful or jubilant than 
we should have chosen; for surely the child of 
God should rejoice as well as be penitent, and 
anticipate Heaven with cheer and triumph, as 
well as grieve for his deeply-felt want of grace 
and strength. But this very trait will endear the 
collection the more to many hearts; and the per- 
sonal, subjective character of the hymns will fit 
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This is promptly out, under the experienced su- 
It is embellished 
with a very beautiful and expressive portrait of 
Dr. Layard, the explorer of the ruins of Nineveh, 
engraved by Sartain from a picture by Phillips. 
It gives many readable and two or three delight- 
ful articles, from the Edinburgh, Blackwood, and 
the others ; and is altogether a very attractive and 
refreshing number. If it were the only speci- 
men we had seen of the Magazine, we should 
criticise it, perhaps, as too purely chatty and en- 
tertaining ; too little enriched with the elaborate 
and powerful articles which students ar.d thought- 
ful men most desire. But its accomplished editor 
is thoroughly conversant with the wants of the 
circle to which he ministers, and thoroughly 
competent to his work; and taking the year 
through the proper average of ‘heavy’ and 
‘light,’ of readable and instructive, of entertain- 
ing and disciplinary, is excellently preserved.— 
We think that any family which can afford to 
take this magazine—twelve numbers in a year, 
of 160 pages each, for five dollars—sustains an 
annual and great loss if it does not. The pro- 
fessional man will be conscious, of course, of a 
But for the Family it is admir- 
ably fitted; and the volumes as they accumulate 
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Tue Dortar Macazine.—This popular mag- 
azine, so long known as “Holden’s,” has passed 
into the hands of Messrs. E. A. & G. L. Duyck- 
inck, whose connection with the “Literary 
World” has given them a prominent position for 
such an undertaking. We regret to part com- 
pany with Mr. Fowler from the editorial corps, 
but hope to welcome him ere long in the fellow- 
ship of the ministry. Under his superintendence 
the magazine greatly improved in character and 
increased its circulation. His “ Pulpit Sketches,” 
in good taste and critical ability, were in marked’ 
contrast to those from an earlier hand by which 
it was our misfortune to be “done.” The present 
publishers have a just idea of what such a mag- 
azine should be; and if they shall keep its cha- 
racter up to the standard of the prospectus and 
of this specimen, it will be one of the very best 
Their aim is to make it a 
magazine, not of fashion plates and cheap en- 
gravings with cheaper literature, nor of silly 
tales and prize stories, but of well-written arti- 
cles, stored with valuable information, and often 
of a directly practical character. At the same 
time it will be enlivened with poetry, items, anec- 
dotes, and editorial chit-chat in the raciest style. 
The good sense and rich humor of the following 
paragraphs from the promissory article will suffi- 
ciently commend the work to our readers : 


“For the other supposition, that to be popular 
a book or magazine must be of an inferior stamp 
It isa shabby and alto- 
There are learned 
specialties which will always be for the few, 
but the writers most read » iy public will be, 

st writers. 
are your Shakspeares, De Foes, Goldsmiths, Ir- 


“An eminent foreign lecturer, Mr. Silk Buck- 
ingham, maintained as a proposition, that for 
popularity you could not go too low in explana- 
ople; you could 
ut people found 
Mr. Buckingham out and voted him a bo: 
Whenever we are satisfied that the entire body 
of Magazine readers are boobies, we may adopt 
Buckingham (whose head was taken off) for a 


“These people will tell you, that if you look 
for popular success, you must get it by humbug. 
‘Humbug,’ says Jenks, ‘is the order of the day. 
eae Try humbug, and you will succeed. Send a 
the too prevalent Skepticism in the Church con- shabby cart round the streets, with a melancholy 
man inside of it, with a French horn—ver 
brassy—and parade a placard on the outside with 
six hundred trumpery contributors on it. We 
have a notion of our own on this subject, Mr. 
Jenks, perhaps a wrong one for a sudden spirt of- 
opularity, but sound enough, we are confident, 
or the long run. It is, that gagging the public 
of the former as a witnes ‘ by over-puffery, extravagant promises, paradin 
aidan eats Aa ‘aon absurd lists of ccltdinatgan ‘easling 
: their eyes with fashion plates, sheafs of bad en- 
_ “A revelation from God may throw a clearer] gravings, and other various cheap delusions, 
light upon His nature and character as previously | must in the end prove an unprofitable specula- 
seen in His works; but it is from His works, in| tion. There is no getting the advantage of fate 
the order of thought, that our knowledge of His|or the dollar. You must conciliate the virtues if 
existence and attributes must first come. We| you would be happy, and if you would be rich 
you must give the dollar's worth. There have 
in the way of 
m: ine as in 


magazines? If they had an enormous faculty 
rough i of rising to a circulation of a hundred thousand 
back again without having seen |—a few more rather than one or two less—the 
auties and wonders of the cave ; 


whereupon a guide offers to attend us, and, with 
blazing torch in hand, lights up that vast cavern 
with an unearthly radiance; that single torch 
being multiplied in rainbow colors from mirrored 
walls and jeweled pavements, while pillars and 
pendants of translucent marble, now sheathed in 
light, are seen sustaining and adorning the span- 
gled arch of this magic temple, whose thousand 
echoes wake to the music of distant water-falls 
and the detonations of subterranean cataracts. 
ht this change tg The guide 
) The pillars 
were there, the polished walls, the jeweled arch 
and tesselated pavement, all were there when first 


sinking.” Wit 
i Antoine Ravel or 
one of his sumphs will rise to a hight—a giant 
of ten or twelve feet—but in the sequel of the 
joke he sinks into a trap-door below the dimen- 
If you amuse the public one 
way you must another. They relish the giant, 
b i 1 for the dwarf. 
Americans, it has been said, have a liking for a 
humbug, and a knack in getting the thing up ; in 
justice, it should be added, they have an equal 
a in getting rid ry it. In the old world it 
is a long investment of time and money to estab- 
lish what Carlyle calls a ‘delusion,’ but the vital- 
Brother Jonathan’s quack- 


our it 
would him- 


These 


_| the congregation, by forbidding them the holy 


by giving away reams of paper and stereotype 
= be without compensation ; nor do we promise 
on our pages all the congregated talent of Europe 
and America. We have made no engagement 
with Mr. James, for we have a stable of our 
own, and can maneuver as many horsemen as we 
please, with an indefinite command of hilly and 
champaign country ; nor is it true that we have a 
mortgage on the brains of Messrs. Bryant, Cooper, 
&c., or that Babington Macaulay will supply us 
with the first numbers of his next history. There 
are hands enougl to give away to the public 
Bulwer, Macaulay & Co. as fast as they appear. 
We shall cultivate a garden plot of ow owr—on 
American soil, in American air, and we shall 
bring our pippins into the market as mony and 
as sound for the dollar, all things consid 2red, as 
anybody. or 

“There are a great number of readers in this 
country, who with taste, feeling, and th: cesire 
to support the best literature, have iasufficient 
means to pay a great deal for it. They would 
give three dollars, or five dollars, for a favorite 
magazine, if they could, but one they can afford, 
and will expend. We want on our list the 
female operative of Lowell, the thrifty house- 
keeper of the West, in whose bands everything 
is abundant but money, the teachers of the com- 
mon schools, the missionary clergyman—people 
whom we would prefer to write to before any 
others.” 


Published at 109 Nassau-street, for $1 a year 
in advance. May it have 100,000 subscribers. 


Tur Mercerssurc Review: Devoted to Theol- 
ogy, Literature, and Science. Published bi- 
monthly, at Mercersburg, Penn., for $2.00 
in advance. 

The number for March contains a translation 

with notes from the old Palatinate Liturgy of 

1563. We are surprised at the freedom of this 

liturgy, as compared with the Anglican of a later 

period, from the unevangelical dogmas and su- 
perstitious conceits of the Papal church then so 
recently renounced. There is no vestige of either 
transubstantiation or consubstantiation, or of 
any sort of mystic preserce in the form for the 
administration of the Lord’s Supper. On the con- 
trary it presents that simple spiritual view of the 
ordinance which is commonly held by evangelical 

Christians. It presumes on the part of the com- 

municant a hearty acknowledgment of sin, true 

faith in Jesus Christ as an atoning Savior, and a 

holy and consistent life. It thus explains the 

design of the Supper. 


“That we now might firmly believe that we 
have part in this covenant, Our Lord Jesus Christ 
in the night in which he was betrayed, took bread, 
and when He had given thanks, He brake it, and 
gave it to His disciples, and said take and cat, 
this is my body which is offered for you ; do this 
in remembrance of me. 

“In like manner also, after supper, He took 
the cup, blessed it, and gave it unto them, saying : 
Drink ye all of it; this cup is the New Testament 
in my blood, shed for you and for many, for the 
forgiveness of sins; do this as oft as ye drink it, 
in remembrance of me. That is, as oft as ye eat 
of this bread, and drink of this cup, ye shall be 
reminded and assured, as by a certain remem- 
brance and pledge, of this my hearty love and 
faithfulness unto you, who must have perished 
with everlasting death, had I not given my body 
to die for you upon the cross, and shed my blood 
to feed ook nourish your hungry and thirsty souls 
with this same crucified body and shed blood, as 
certainly as you all see this bread broken, aud 
this cup handed unto you, and you are permitted 
to eat and drink thereof with your mouth, in ie- 
membrance of Me. 

“ From this institution of the ny | Supper of 

our Lord Jesus Christ, we see that he fixes our 
faith and confidence upon His perfect sacrifice, 
once offered upon the cross, as upon the only 
foundation and basis of our salvation, having 
Himself become the true meat and drink of eter- 
nal life unto our hungry and thirsty souls. 
“ For by His death He hath removed the cause 
of our hunger and grief, namely sin, and procured 
for us the quickening Spirit, that we,« through 
the same Spirit, dwelling in Christ as the head, 
and in us as His members, may have true fellow- 
ship with Him, and be made partakers of all His 
benefits, of eternal |.fe, righteousness and glory.” 
With respect to Church Discipline, it is inte- 
resting to observe that the first Reformers, from 
their stand-point in opposition to Popery and 
by the careful stuly of God’s Word wer? lea to 
take substantially tle ground of Congre,;ational- 
ists, and io recogr iz this power as vested in the 
whole church, to be exercised by them not even 
through a life eldersi.ip, but through a com iittee 
chosen for this very purpose. We copy this in- 
teresting article entire. 


“Or THE Power or THE Keys, AND Cyr: sTIAN 
Discre.ine. 
‘“‘ Whereas the proper and Christian admi, .stra- 
tion and use of the holy sacraments requires not 
ouly that they be observed in such form as has 
been appointed of God, but also that they be not 
allowed to such persons as are excluded therefrom 
by the word of God; it is necessary that Chris- 
tian excommunication shall be exercised in the 
church not merely in word but in very deed. li 
therefore there should be any in the congregation, 
who are guilty of blasphemous doctrines, or of 
rievous sins, they shall not be admitted to the 
rd’s Supper until they show amendment. 
‘And whereas urgent necessity requires that 
the Christian dus te freed from the intolerable 
resumption, and terrible tyranny of the papish 
an, whereby the Pope and his crew cast every- 
thing under his feet; and whereas not only that 
which is evil should be eradicated and torn up, 
but also that which is good should be planted 
instead thereof; it is no less necessary that a 
Christian and appropriate discipline should be 
instituted in Christian congregations, according to 
the injunction of our Lord (Matth. xviii: 17, 18), 
and for the good of the church. 
“ But to prevent this exclusion from the use of 
the sacrament from falling into abuse and disorder, 
as in Popery, proper order and moderation shall 
be maintained, as is directed by Christ and the 
Apostle Paul. And above all this power shall 
not be vested in one or several church officers, or 
other individuals, but{in the entire Christian con- 
gregation, to whom the ministers as well as the 
humblest member of the church are subject. For 
if every preacher might put under ban whom- 
soever he would, at his own pleasure, the disci- 


of Antichrist’s devising. 


men shall be selected from every congregation, as 
occasion and necessity may require, who on be- 
half—and in the name of the whole congregation, 
shall in connection with the ministers, take notice 
of such persons as are offensive either in conse- 
quence of dangerous errors in faith, or of sinful 
lives; (such as whoremongers, misers, idolaters, 
slanderers, drunkards, or of otherwise disorderly 
conduct,) so that they may be admonished, once, 
twice, or thrice, according to circumstances, to 
amend their ways. And should they then not 
change their lives, they shall be separated from 


sacrament, until they promise and give proof of 
amendment.” 
The second article in the Review,—on the Unity 
of the Human Race, falls quite below the dignity 
and importance of the subject. The opening sen- 
tences suggest the desirableness of a professor- 
ship at Mercersburg of the English language, 
especially in its Saxon branch. 
“ The continued inquisitions being made in the 
sphere of natural science, tend more and more, to 
a confirmation and substantiation of the truths of 
revealed religion. The infidel once triumphing 
in pedantic style over the supposed inconcinnity 
between the discoveries of science and the truth 
of revelation, has been brow-beaten and com- 
pelled to retreat before the overpowering army 
of later investigations. * * * Theoretically 
there is no ground for the hypothesis of a contra- 
diction between science and religion. As Nature 
and Religion are both voluntary emanations of 


in order to avoid disagreement in God himself.” 


ENGINEERING, published by the Messrs. Apple- 
ton, has reached its 26th number. When com- 
pleted it will be an indispensable complement to 
every scientific libyary. The same house have 
commenced the publication of a Monthly Maga- 
zine of Natural, Ex} erimental, and Mec! anical 
Philosophy, which promises to be of great service 


annum. 





Tue AMERICAN JouRNAL OF ScIENCE AND ATs, 
under the admirable conduct of Professor. Silli- 
man and Dana, presents in its March nuriber 
even more than its usual! variety of discussions 
and information in the several departments of 
physical science. Quite a curiosity is given in 
the shape of two mathematical problems by 
Bapu Deva Shastri, Native Professor of Mathe- 


ight. matics in the Benares College. This journal 
impossibili- | should be well supported. ’ 
zine a 


at a price which 


useful little volume, published by the A. 8. 8. 


it} Union, 18mo, pp. 177, 








MISCELLANEOUS. 


idecsaclipcansit 
“The Crystal” is the beautiful name of a beau- 
tiful little paper published at Gorham, Maine, by 
the young ladies of the Maine Female Seminary. 
The following is a pretty bit of jingle, which shows 
that pleasant tempers as well as literary likings 
are rife in the institution : 


Seminary Bells. 


* Beuis, Beis, Bens!” Edgar 4. Poe. 


Bard of the rolling measure, 

Singing of the bells, 

Finding solemn pleasure 

In the chime of bells. : 
“ Silver bells,” ** brazen bells,” ‘ iron beils,’ 
Thou hast nothing in thy song that tells 

Of the folly, 

And the melancholy 

Music of our sullen Seminary bells. 


In a winter’s morning, 

Hear that ‘Rising bell,” 

With its note of warning 

Tales of terror tell. 

O the crazy, rattling ‘Rising bell!” 

We who hear it, know the sound full well. 

What a sneezing, 

And a sense of freezing, 

Creeps and shivers through us at the ‘* Rising bell.” 


Now at recreation, 

Sporting in the halls, 

What a consternation 

On our spirits falls, 

At the sudden ringing of the bell, 

Ringing of the dismal “Study Bell.” 

As we scamper, 

What a dreadful damper 

Is the ding-dong of that sullen ** Study bell.” 


Rushing through the door-ways, 
Tripping on the stairs, 

Running three or four ways, 

To lessons or to prayers. 

Pray don’t stop us, for the * Tardy bell,” 
With its woeful sorry tone will tell 

How we tarried, 

And the word be carried 


Evening hours are flitting 

Socially along, 

Study, sewing, knitting, 

Pleasantry and Song,— 

Callers down below have news to tell ; 
O ’tis shocking—that ‘* Retiring bell!” 
Rudely breaking 

On the comfort taking, 


Numbers without number 

Numberless are they, 

From our broken slumber 

Through the total day ;— 

Bells, bells, bells, for every hour and class, 
Vexing Father Time as he tries to pass ; 
Always striking, 

Without leave or liking, 

Our poor patient ears with impudence of brass! 


Seminary Evenings, 

A correspondent of the Southern Churchmay 
who signs himself “ A Southern Presbytei,” the 
describes the religious enjoyment with which le 
was favored while a member of the Episcopd 
Theological Seminary near Alexandria, Va.: 

“Judging by my own feelings, the pleasantes 
recollections of those who have been at the Semi 
nary are connected with the evening meetings o 


upon the experience of the Christian, and whet 
the dangers which beset us were faithfully point 
eu out, and godly counsel and admonitions wen 


who might hear us. 
happy hours. 
then, and numbers of us in the active duties o 


sels so important to our spiritual welfare. 


Sure and straightway upward the “reports” to swell. 


With its stale old song of ** wea/thy, wise and well.” 


professors and students for devotional purposes 
when the remarks made by our teachers wert 


given how we were to save our own souls while 
engaged in the perilous work of saving those 
To many of us, those were 
“How sweet their memory still.” 
We feel the value now of much that we heard 


the ministry would gladly hear those god!y coun- 
Piety; 
is no more the natural growth of the minister's 


ference to the so-called Papal aggression, the Ban- 
ner returns a distinct reply, demanding the discon- 
tinuance of the £20,000 annually given to the 
Roman Catholic Seminary at Maynooth, together 
with the salaries of Catholic bishops and priests in 
the colonies. To stimulate the Tract Society and 
other publishers of religious works, he gives the 
following statistics of Catholic books published by 
a single house, since May 26, 1842, which is as fol- 
lows :—Volumes at prices from :— ‘ 


1d. to 3d. each sold 7,277 256 
4d. to 6d. “< 1,527 ,084 
8d. to 1s. ss 2,360,784 
1s. 3d. to 6s. “ J 
Total 11,278,124 


Religious prints and prayers during the same 
period, thirteen millions, fifty-four thousand and 
upwards. 
It is said by the Dai/y ews, on the excellent 
authority of Mr. Porter, that the poor ‘ earners” 
of Great Britain expend yearly, in spirits, beer, 
and tobacco, fifty-seven millions sterling—($287,- 
000,000), of which one-third to one-half finds its 
way into the exchequer—twenty to twenty-five 
millions—while most of the other taxes except 
the income tax, are also graduated against the poor 
and in favor of the rich. ‘‘ A universally adopted 
temperance resolution would leave the state debt 
high and dry.” 
Three shiploads of children, 12 to 14 years old, 
have been sent out to Bermuda by parish authorities 
of St. Paneras, at a cost of 9/. ech, and apprenticed 
to the inhabitants. 
The Falkirk Herald states reasons for believing 
that Cardinal Wiseman’s descent is from the Wise- 
mans, cheese-dealers of Strathaven—that one of the 
family went to Cork and set up a cheese and provi- 
sion store, and married a Roman Catholic woman, 
who to preserve the faith of her son, sent him to 
Spain to be educated,—whence the Cardinal. 
It is estimated that in London, where 1,000 per- 
sons pass hourly, the number will be increased to 
1,500 per hour during the great exhibition—and a 
writer has been radical enough seriously to propose 
the removal of the immortal ‘‘ Temple Bar,” in 
order to give greater facilities to travel. Is it not 
awful? 
Rev. J. J. Freeman writes from Port Louis, 
Mauritius, Sept. 9th, to the British Banner, that 
’ the Queen of Madagascar has accepted a douceur 
of $15,000 from M. de Lustelle, a merchant of 
Bourbon, and granted him permission to export 
from Tamatavi the large stock of produce he has 
accumulated on the east coast, viz., 4,000 tons of 
sugars, 10,000 head of cattle, &c. The Mauritius 
has suffered greatly for five years past in conse- 
quence of the loss of the supplies formerly brought 
from the dominions of Queen Ranavalena, and a 
petition has been sent to the English Government 
to réopen the trade, but there are difficulties. Mr. 
Freeman expected to be home by New Year. 
Puncu-ana.—Punch thinks the exhibition of 
the nation’s Industry should include a fair speci- 
men of its Industrious—such as starved needle- 
women, sweated tailors, and various artisans, shown 
up like bees at work in a glass house. 
Punch thinks it a reflection on literature, that 
titles should go for so much in a republic of letters, 
seeing that the name of a book has a deal to do with 
its success. 
Punch has made a grand discovery in antiqui- 
ties—the oldest animal in existence is the Ninevah 
Bull, that was calved (or carved—all the same) 
4,000 years ago. 
Punch has undertaken to wage war on the hat 
instead of the war on the crown, and invests the 
military command in the brave Genera Harzorr. 
{| Punch thinks it strange that their scarlet emi- 
nences cannot take a hint from the historical axiom 
that the ‘* Red Man disappears before the march of 
civilization.” 





NMBW BOOKS 
Published by 
GC. H. PEIRCE & CO., Boston. 


L 
DIVINE UNION. me 
By Thomas C. U , D.D., author of “ Interior Life, 
** Life of Faith,” &c., &c. A Treatise on Di 
Union, designed to pcint out some of the intimate re- 
lations between God and man in the higher forms of 
religious experience. 1 vol. 12moe. 
Il. 
THE EMINENT DEAD; 

Or, the Triumphs of Faith in the Dying Hour. By Rev. 
B. K. Peirce. Introduction by A. Stevens. 
«The Eminent Dead is the title of a new work from 
the pen of Rev B.K. Peirce. It is a series of illustrations 
of the triumph of faith in the dying hour, ‘These illustra- 
tions are drawn frem the histories of the most distin- 
— characters in the church, from the days of the 

eformation to our own times. They are not merely 
descriptions of their last hours, but well digested me- 
moirs, showing their lives in reference to their deaths. 
Several similar works are extant, but none as satisfac- 
tory asthis. We commend it without hesitation. Its 
mechanical execution is quite commendable also. The 
type is liberal, the paper fine, and the binding neat.” — 
Zion's Herald. 


Ill. 
THE YOUNG MAN’S COUNSELLOR. 
By Rev. Daniel Wise, A.M. 1 vol. 16mo. 


ing the same important object. in view. 


such a volume as this, which is we 
tan R er. 


The Normal Nong-Book, 
R MUSIC READER; a collection of Son, 
Rounds, Progressive Exercises, and Solfe 
the systematic instruction of Grammar an 
Schools, and Juvenile Classes in the practice of Vocal 
Music. By A. N. Johnson, Josiah Osgood, and J. C 


112-13* 





venile Cratorios,”’ &c., &c. 


pense with the black-board, except for illustration. 


similar work now before the public. 
WILKINS, CARTER & CO., 
116-4t Publishers, Boston. 
BRADBURY’S 
SABBATH-SCHOOL MELODIES. 





lisherg, MAR NEW 
New York, Sept. 10th, 1850. 
Communion Furniture, &. 


MAN & CO., 
199 Broadway. 
93-tf 





ther with a 

TANNIA 

Burling Slip. 
99-ly 


eneral assortment of house-keeping 


LUCIUS HART. 
Carhart’s Patent Improved Melodeons, 


FROM HIS OWN MANUFACTORY. 





merits the best portable instrument in the market. 


finish: — i 
4 Octaves, from - = + 45 to $50 
4 “ “ - - - GOVto 65 
5 “ &s i ° 65 to 70 


Also, Seraphines for Churches, from $100 to $125. 





tuned and repaired. 
J. S. CLABK, Sole Agent, 
117-3m0 368 Broadway, (second floor.) 


DIETZ, BROTHER & Co., 





Manufacturers of every variety of 


Solar and Camphene Lamps, Spirit Gas Lamps, 


HALL LANTERNS AND MANTEL ORNAMENTS. 


Institute, 188 Kast Broadway. 
vine Rev HJ. DAVID 


«+ This is a superior book among many good ones hav- 
i Such an one 
ought to be in the possession of every young man; and 
tomake sure of this, every one ought to have some friend 
kind enough and intelligent — to give him just 

published.”— Puri- 





Johnson, Editors of the ** Bay State Collection,” * Ju- 


This work contains one of the most complete collec- 
tions of new Juvenile Songs ever published, all of which 
are carefully and plainly arranged with one part on a 
staff, for the pur; ose of erabling the pupils to sing the 
pieces by nei:, vogether with a brief but complete course 
of progressive exercises, and a sufficient number of 
Rounds, Solfeggios, &c., to enable the teacher to dis- 


Having had ten years’ experience as music instructors 
in the Boston Public Schools, they have had abundant 
opportunity to test the kind of work which would be 
most serviecable in the instruction of children, and they 
are confident that the system set forth in the Normal 
Song-Book will be found at once more useful and more 
interesting to pupils than the methods contained in any 


The book contains 144 pages, and is sold at 124 cents 
by the quantity. Orders answered from the Depository 
of the Am. S. 8S. Union te ee York, or by the pub- 


LAGONS, GOBLETS, TANKARDS and Plates ; 
also Baptismal Fonts and Collection Plates, —_ 
tle 


ARE. Manufactured and for sale at 6 


"os volume of tone is equal to a small organ, and is 
well calculated for a Parlor or Church Instrument. 
It is pronounced by those most competent to judge 4 we 

ne 
prices are as follows, varying according to style and 


All menage sold by the subscriber are warranted. 


Nos. 139 Wiitiam anv 13 Joun-strREETS, New York, 


CHANDELIERS, CANDELABRA, GIRANDOLES, 
GAS FIXTURES of all kinds made to order, and 


East Broadway Classical Institute. 


Ts subscriber having succeeded Mr. Tracy in his 
School, offers to the old patrons and to others that 
may favor him with their patronage. most decidedly in- 
creased educational facilities, inferior to none enjoyed in 
this city. Forterms and other particulars inquire at the 
Princi 
, , 
Successor of C. Treaty. 

School for Young Ladies. 
OS. 11 and 13 CARROLL PLACE, Bleecker-st. 
(entrance to the School No. 13), New York. Prof 
Henry P. Tappan, D.D., Principal. 
This Institution is replete with accommodations and 
facilities for the education of Young Ladies, both as 
day and boarding scholars. Pupils of all ages are re- 
ceived, and arranged into properly assorted classes, un- 


der the instruction of competent and experienced teach- 
ers. All the branches which enter into a thorough and 


102-26 





tion. Besides attending to the general superintendence 
of the School, the Principal devoies several hours a day 
to instructing the bigher classes. Young ladies who 
wish to pursue the higher branches of science and lite- 
rature, will find here ample provisions. The aim of the 
Principal is to make this institution in every respect 


polite education, are comprised in the course of instruc- , 


Church Bells! 


AX experience of thirty years, has given the subscri- 
ber an opportunity of ascertaining the various com- 
binations of metals, and the degree of beat requisite 
for securing the greatest solidity, strength, and most 
melodious tones, and has enabled him to secure for his 
Bells the highest awards of the N. Y. State Agricul- 
tural Society and American Institute for several years 
The Trinity Chimes of New York, were com- 

leted at his Foundry, as were also cast, Chimes tor 
New Orleans, Kingston, C. W., and several others, and 
the Fire Alarm Bells of New York, the largest ever cast 
in this country. Church, Factory, and Steawboat Hells 
constantly on hand, and Pea/s of Bells cast to order. 
These Bells are bung with improved lron Yokes, and 
eprings are attached to act on the clapper, which very 
much prolongs the sound; and they may al-o be turned in 
the yoke, which brings the blow of the clapper in a new 
place, and lessens the danger of their breaking — Hang- 
Ings complete og J Yoke, Frame, and Wheel), 
furnished if desired. Also, Turoporrrrs, and all kinds 
of Leveling and Surveying Instruments on band, and 
made to order. ANDKEW MENEELY 
West Troy, Jan. 1, 1851 lod 


NEW YORK ~ 
Agricultural Warehouse end Seed Store, 








desirable to parents for the education of their daugh- 
ters. ensuing school year Sept 
7th. 90-tf 


THE IKVING INSTITUTE, TARKY!LOWN, N.Y. 
LYON’S 
Classical and Commercial Boarding-Sehool, 
FOR YOUNG GENTLEMEN. 
ESTABLISHED BY THE PRESENT PROPRIETOR IN 1838. 
ie location of this institution is unsurpassed, Tar- 
rytown bying one of the oldest and most agreeable 
towns in the Union, noted for its salubrity and morality, 
and accessible several times a day by the Hudson River 











gs, | Railroad. The site is less than half a mile from the 
ios, tor 
District 


Depot, and eommands some of the most charming views 
of the valley of the Hudson. The edifice is commo- 
1 | dious, confortable, and well adaped. The grounds, 
. | quite retired, embrace several acres, including a tine 
grove, a well-appointed Gymnasium, &¢. 

The Principal is assiduous in his regard for the moral 
welfare, the physical comfort, the intellectual improve- 
ment, the ma:iners and personal habits of his pupils. A 
daily record, having respect to each of these interests, 
is kept, an abstract of which is forwarded to the parent, 
at the close of eve.» month. Pupils will attend the 
ehurch designated by the parent. 

The Course of Edveation ineludes all the branches 
preparatory for College, or busi ; for professional or 
practical life. The Principal has had long experience, 
and is aided by competent Tutors. I:lementary princi- 
ples will receive that strict attention which their para- 
mount importance demands. 

The Academie year is divided into two terms of five 
months each; the Summer Term commencing on the 
first o1 May; the Winter Term on the first of Novem- 
ber. April and October are vacations. Pupils can be 
admitted at any time. 
$190 for the Summer Term, 2 Payable in 

$105 for the Winter Term, } advance. 
This includes Board, with washing and mending, bed 
and bedding, fuel and light, and Tuition in all its 
branches (except in Modern Languages and Music), to- 
ether with the use of all the necessary books in the 
Snglish branches; and stationery. 

‘The following testimonial, one out of a large number 
of similar communications, may serve to give confidence 
to those unacquainted with the Principal. 


From the late Rev. George Dubois, of the Reformed 
Dutch Church. 

Dear Sin :—My son, on leaving your Institution, was 
examined by the Faculty of Rutgers College, and readily 
admitted to the Sophomore Class ; and | take this op- 
portunity of expressing to you my continued and in 
creased confidence in your school, in the faithfulness and 
efficiency with which the education of the youth under 
your care is condueted, and in the discretion and liberal 
ity which regulate the domestic arrangements of your 
establishment. Especially bave | been pleased with the 
moral and religious influences, without sectarianism, 
which enterinto and pervade these arrangements. | feel 
persuaded that in this respect, parents could not select 
an institution where they could with more entire safety 
place their sons, at that peculiarly critical period, when 
their character is forming both for time po pee hey 

Yours respectfully, Groner Denois. 





Cuarers, 


REFERENCES, 
To the several clergymen of ‘Tarrytown. 

Hon. Washington Irving, do. 

Hon. Gulian C, Verplanck, New York. 

Benjamin Loder, Esy., Pres. N. Y.and Erie R. R., 

New York. 

Edward K. Collins, sq., New York. 

Hon. J. W. Schmidt, bey , oo. 
‘To any others of the numerous patrons of the Institute, 
a printed list of whose names will be furnished, on appli- 
eation to the Principal. Cireulars may be had at the 
Institute, and at wany of the Bookstores in New York. 

WILLIAM P. LYON, A. M., 
Principal and Proprietor 

§r3- Letters should be addressed, North Tarrytown. 


189 anv 19] Waren-srreeT. 

HIS is by far the most extensive establishment ia 

New York. It oceupies nearly the whole of three 
large five-story stores, and contains a varied and com- 
plete assortment of every description of Agriculiurnl 
and Horticultural Implements, and Field and Garden 
Seeds reuired in the United States. We have upward 
of One Hundred of the latest improved kinds of Plows, 
mostly manufactured by us, expressly for the diflerent 
States of the Union, California and Oregon, the British 
Provinces, the West India Islands, Mexico, and South 
America. Also Harrows, Rollers, Seed Sowers, Culti- 
vators, Horse Powers, ‘Threshera, Corn Shellers, Keap- 
ing and Mowing Machines, Hay, Cotton, Tobacco, Oil, 
and Dry Good Presses, Brick Machines, Shovels, Spades, 
llose, Manure and Hay Perks, &e., &e. 

Garden Implements —'These are imported by us direct 
from the English manufacturers, or made here to our 
order. ‘They consist of a great variety of the choicest 
kinds, suchas Trenching and Weeding Forks, Pruning 
and Hedge Shears, Flower and ‘Twig Cutters, &. ‘The 
assortment for ladies is particularly choice and well se- 
lected. 

Field and Garden Sceds.—These are grown expressly 
for us, both in Europe and this country. They are ot 
the choicest kinds, and of great variety. We also ob- 
tain, as soon as sufficiently tried and well approved, every 
new kind of seed suitable to be cultivated in the United 
States. 

Fertilizers.—Peruvian and Patagonian Guano, Lone- 
dust, Poudrette, Plaster of Paris, &c. 

Manufactory of Agricultural Implements.—We have 
a large manufacturing establishment in this city, where 
we will promptly make to order any new artiele or im- 
plement required by the Farmer or Planter. 

Excelsior Sand Paper.—A new and ver 
kind, of the different numbers in use by 
Cabinet Makers, &c. 

The American Agriculturist, a month 
of 32 pages. Price one dollar a year. , 

A. B ALLEN & CO., 
117-3t* 189 and 191 Water-street, New York. 


LIFE INSURANCE, 
MANHATTAN 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
No. 108 Broapway, cor. Pine-st. 
Established under the new law of the State, with a 
guarantee 


superior 
achinists, 


Prdlication 





CAPITAL OF $100,000, 
invested in United States Stocks, and pledged for the 
obligations of the Company, 
Offers, upon the mutual principles, to insure : 

Ist. ‘he lives of individuals for one or more years, or 
for life. 

2d. For joint lives, the amount payable at the death 
of either. 

3d. Against accident by travel, for short or long jour- 
neys. 

4th. ‘To insure the payment of a certain amount at a 
future period by the payment of a small annual premium, 
the assured in either case to PARTICIVATS, EN ALL THE 
PROFITS OF THE Company. 

Any party may waive the right to the profits of the 
Company, and in all eases where this is done (he rate of 
prewium is considerably less, 

The advantages of Life Insurance are widely under- 
stood. To the hu:band, a father of humble means, it 
affords an ample guarantee of support to his family after 
death, by the investment of a trifling amount per an. 
num, and no prudent man should ne = By to avail him 
self of its benefits. x 

Payments of Premiums arranged to accommodate the 
assured 

Any information desired cheerfully given at the office 

BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 
Mynd't Van >chaick, David Austen, 
Caleb 8. Woodhall, Ambrose C, Kingsland, 
Edwin D. Morgan, Enoch Dean, 
Ww. Burger, Nath] G. Uradford, 
D. Henry Haight, Kawin J. Brown, 





heart, than in that of the humblest Jayman, not 
does “ the =piritual character of our employment 
—any more than secular occupations—exempt 
us from the conflict with our corruptions.” Be- 
sides. in overseeing the spiritual husbandry of 
others, there is danger lest the weeds of world- 
liness overrun our own hearts; our very Bibles 
are too often read merely to furnish texts from 


Punch thinks “ Broom’s Practice” must be the 
best of all law books, because it may produce a 
sweeping reform. 

Punch’s House Protector is thus set forth in a 
specification not patented :— 


** The details of the contrivance are very simple. 
Strings and wires are laid down in the premises as 


Service Pipe put in_ buildings. 


two sizes, suitable for Miners. 


BRA 


Orders by mail promptly attended to 


£ Also, importers of 
FRENCH MECHANICAL or CARCEL LAMPS, 
Globes, Chimneys and Wicks, of the best quality—and 
all articles in their line of business. The 
manufacturing CALIFORNIA GJULD RETORTS, of 


99-tf 


are 


DY's 


117-cow7t 


also 


residence of each subscriber, for 


A New Weekly Magazine.—Price 6d. 

THE “NORTH AMERICAN MISCELLANY,” 

SSUED weekly, in elegant style, with 4% large octave 
pages, or 2.496 pages a year, will be delivered at the 


SIX AND A QUARTER CENTS A NUMBER. 


E. J. Anderson, 
Eleazar Parmly, 
John 8. Williams, 
). Austin Muir, 
Geo. D. Phelps, 


John S. liarris, 


James C. Daldwin, 
Ww. K. Strong, 
David S Mills, jr., 
Lewis BK. Loder, 
John P. Brown, 


Denton Pearsall, J.B. Herrick, 
Edward Haight, John P. Ware, 
Win. J. Valentine, Daniel Burtnett, 
Humphrey Phelps, George Webb 


John A. Morrie, 


pline would not be that instituted by Christ, but 


“‘Wherefore several honest and god-fearing 


starving for the word of life. 


to time, through 


younger minioes 


your 
ame sus Ub LHe 


and Southern ministers, its usefulness would 


name will be glorified.” 
Diseiplining Fowls. 
The Chinese, living in canal boats, send thei 


ducks ashore, during the day time, to earn thei 
living, and whistle them home at night. 


a duck-vace—each one trying not to be the last. 


then call all his family about him. There wa 
of course, great scratching among them until 
interrupted the sport by driving them off. Th 
hens would fly in great alarm ; not so chanticleer 


was turned, cluck a recall to his hens. 


im down. 
nese method of drilling birds of another feathe 


whipped him across the wings. 
been well chastised, I let go of him and arose 
but he lay still. I stepped back a foot or two 
when he raised his head. 


down again. 


during the time. Occasionally he would rais 


which to instruct others, while our own souls are} 
This being the 
case, would our reverend instructors, from time 
columns still ave to thet Ray Piven, Pumber of large dogs, trained to hold 
and deeper experience, in the way of warning] 
and advice, I can assure them that the pleasur} |.) 
and the benefit they will confer will be an abun? gh 
dant recompense for the time and Jabor such arti! attempt to render assistance to the crew of the 
cles may require. Your paper, Rev. Sir, beard) Laila Rookh, have amounted to the aggregate sum 
the title of Southern Churchman, and | feel con4 of 5,000/. ” 

fident that if the Adats in this article be carried 
ont, the weekly visits of your paper will be hail} ward of £150,000 by railway speculations within 
ed with increasing interest by Southern a 


promoted, and what is more than all, God’s grea have had the greatest fall, and after he can realize 


The temoving complaints of the suitors. 
last duck gets a switching: there is consequently 


Some years back, I kept a few fowls, and 
among them was a very fine, large Dominique 
cock, that would get into my flower garden, and 


but perching himself on the fence, he would send 
me a crow of defiance, and, as soon as my back §mounted to 30,526,030 francs; the revenue from 


This scene was repeated so often that at last I 
got out of patience with his impudence and ran! 
When caught, I thought the Chi- 


might have some cfiect upon my prisoner ; so. 
holding by his legs, I laid him down at his favor-| 
ite scratching ground, and, with a light switch{ Martin Farquhar Tupper, the author of Prover- 
After he ina 


Ata threatening mo- 
tion of my switch, however, he laid his heac 
I then retreated some twenty feet. 
keeping my eye upon him, and holding the switch 
“in terrorem.” He lay almost perfectly quiet#r 


his head, but the slightest motion of my right 
arm, at this distance, was sufficient to make him 


resume this very unnatural position. 


him off. 


has effect —Evening Post. 





from being covered with sand. 
Farmé says: 


where that it is apt to flavor the fruit. 
would be fatal to it if true to any great extent 
Saw dust—which, by the way, is a first rate ma 


Being very much amused at the success of my 
experiment, I held him in this position by th 
power of whip and eye, for some fifteen minutes, 
and, in the end, had a little difficulty in startin 


The consequence was a complete reformation 
in his moral character, and he never afterwards§ 
trespassed on grounds that were forbidden him. 
Probably some of the farmer boys that rea 
the Evening Post, may like to repeat the experi 
ment; if so, let me advise them not to act cruelly 
towards what ought to be, the pet of the farm 
yard. The lightest possible switch should b 
used—a blade of grass will almost answer. 
not the pain he suffers but the degradation tha 


BeppinG FoR STRAWBERRIES.—It is an exce 
lent thing to cover the ground around your stra 

herry plants. It keeps the soil light, warm, a 
moist, keeps down the weeds, and keeps the fr 
The Prai 


Iti 


the Divine mind there must be consentaneousness 


The valuable Dictronary or Mecuanics aND 


nure—would be unexceptionable, and would b 


clouds. 
out for the saw dust—it will pay for hauling.” 





FOREIGN ITEMS. 


-— 


Tue British BANnNeR.—The lion-hearted edi 





far better employed in mulching Jands than in 
floating down creeks, or going off in smoke to the 
Let those who live near saw mills look 


in setting spring guns. Any one of these, on being 
touched, displaces a weight, which, in falling, 
explodes a detonating ball, ignites a blue light, sets 
going an alarum bell, opens a kennel, and lets loose 





tdlung. 


The subscriptions for the relief of the widows and 
ildren of the eleven men who unfortunately lost 
eir lives in the Worthing Roads, in a fruitless 


It is understood that Mr. Hudson has made up- 


the last three months. His principle of action is 
said to be to buy largely in all the stocks which 


acertain amount of profit to sell out. When his 
sales have caused a decline in the prices he goes in 
again. 

Lord Truro, the new Lord Chancellor, sat for 
rf¢wenty-three days in the term just ended. His 
rfordship was appointed for the express purpose of 
The summary 
f his labors presents a hearing of two petitions, 
wo appeals, and two motions; and of these six 
itters, three were disposed of, one went off by 
usent and two stand over for consideration, with 
4eirly 150 on his lordship’s paper. 


Me revenue of France for the year 1850, amounted 
age | to the official statement just published, 
te 758,242,000 francs, that of 1848 having been 
¥6,790,000 francs, and that of 1849, 701,718,000 
francs. The income from the duty on beet sugar 
yas in 1848, 22,824,000 francs, and in 1850, it 













folonial sugar on the contrary had decreased. 


PUsrYIsM THE FRIEND OF Porery.—Nearly a 
jundred of the clergy, up to this date, in the space 
f nine years, have gone over to Kome, including 
1futors to colleges, many rectors of parishes, a large 
a of curates, and a few Oxford and Cambridge 
tudents. 


ial Philosophy, will embark for this country in 
ranklin, on the 12th of March. 


Agents Wanted, 

FOR THE “* BEST JUVENILE MAGAZINE IN AMERICA.” 
OODWORTH’S YOUTH’S CABINET, ele- 
gantly illustrated, and filled with the choicest gems 
the young, has reeently entered upon a new volume. 
is more attractive and pepular than ever. “It is a 
tle world within itself,” to use the language of a me- 
— ens and the price is only $1 a year. 

You is the 


he steamer 
















































ime for Agents.—The <= lisher wishes 
employ fifty or more gentlemen, in different parts of 
e Union—North, South, East and West—to act as 
ents for the work. Their business will be to travel 
dto obtain subscribers. There is no periodical. of 
atever character, which commands so ready and so 
neral favor as Woopwortn’s Youtu’s Caniner. It 
@ universal favorite. ‘Those who devote their time 
holly or mainly to the interests of this publication, 
‘ll receive a compensation which cannot fail to be satis- 
tory. 
Persons desiring an agency will please address the 
‘blisher (post-paid) with responsible testimonials as to 
aracter and ability. No time should be lost, as now is 
e best time to subscribe. Every particular respecting 
e agency will be immediately forwarded on applica- 
n. Specimens of the work sent gratis. 

D. A. WOODWORTH, 
117 4w2is20s 118 Nassau-street, N. Y. 


Congregational Psalms and Hymns. 
SALMS AND HYMNS for Christian Worship ; 
prepared and set forth by the General Association 
Connecticut. 
Three sizes ,bound in sheep, moroeco, and Turkey 
sorocco extra. 
For sale, wholesale and retail, at publishers’ prices, by 
VAN NOSTRAND & TEKRETT. 
123 Fulton-street. 
Kesolution d by the General Association of Con- 
sregational Ministers of the State of New York at their 
\nntal Session at Paris Hill, Aug. 21, 1850: 
Reolved, That this Association invite the attention 








theilject to which the avails of it are in part devoted, we 
ele is entitled to general confidence and uso. 


Sabbath-School Books, 
BY MRS. KNIGHT. 
S. H. C. KNIGHT, of Portsmouth, N. H., bas 
ong been one of the most instructive and popular 
ye for the Mass. 8. 8. Society. ‘* The following 
lilt of the Sabbath-school books from her captivat- 
pa,” published by the Mass 3S. S. Society. Mrs. 
igit has ever been familiar with the rule ot the So- 





all other descriptions are consumed with their contents, 
in Rich’s Salamanders, in the great fire of New York, in 


recent fire of the St. Charles Hotel and adjvining build- 
ings, New Orteans. In no one instarice has there been a 
sing’ 

Rich & Co 


and at the following agencies : 


116-6e* 


NATIONAL GALLERY OF DAGUERREOTYPES. 


tinguished men of this — 
Cabinet, also the late President Pel 
membere of the Jinitea ‘tates’ Senate and House of 
Representatives, Judges ot the Supreme Court at Wash- 
ington, and many other eminent persons are included in 
this Gallery. The proprietor, being much of his time 
in Washington, has the advantage of adding to these 
portraits any others tbat may interest the public. ‘This 
establishment is one of the most extensive in the worid, 
its facilities for the production of portraits by the Da- 
uerrean art being unrivaled. It now occupies two large 
uildings, 205 and 207 Broadway. The operating de- 
rtment is arranged in the most scientific manner, and 
irected by persons of acknowledged skill in the profes- 
sion. Inthe department arranged for copying paintings 
daguerreotypes, engravings, statuary, &c., the light and 
instruments have been expressly designed for this pur- 
pose. It isthe aim of the proprietor to render in every 
part of his business that attention which the public are 
entitled to from the patronage he has received. At the 
annual exhibitions of the American Institute for five 
years, the pictures from this establishment received the 
first prize, consisting of a silver medal, the last year the 
first gold medal ever awarded to Daguerreotypes was be- 
stowed on the pictures from this Gallery. ‘The portraits 
taken for the ‘Gallery of Illustrious Americans,” a 
work so favorably received throughout the United States, 
are engraved from these Daguerreotypes. Strangers and 
citizens will be interested and pleased by devoting an 
hour to the —— of Brady’s National Gallery, 
Nos. 205 anp 207 Broapway, New York, 
Corner of Fulton-street, 
and Branch Gallery, Pennsylvania Avenue, Washington 
City, D. C. lyeow 


Frank’s Aromatic Soda and Seidlitz Powders. 
JOHN D. MEERS, M.D., 
oe a very extensive practice in his professional 
career, and having in a great measure repudiated 
medicine as injurious to the system, about three years 
since he set to work in order to bring out an article 
which would supersede its use altogether, and which, 
from its excellent qualities as a beverage, should entitle 
it to the patronage of the MILLIONS of our race 
‘This was most essentially accomplished in FRANK’S 
Aromatic Soda, and as it became known, the universal 
verdict was— 
MOST ADMIRABLE! GREAT DISCOVERY! 
And the Old Doctor was held up as a true Philgnthro- 
ee of the 19th century. But not content with what be 
ad already achieved, and in view of what he had done, 
his energies were bent to another step of vital import- 
ance--that was to improve the already well-established 
Serpiitz Powpers, se as to render them far more ¢ ffec- 
tual as well as pleasant ; this done, the two articles, viz: 
FRANK’S AROMATIC SODA AND AROMATIC 
SEIDLITZ 





began to find their way into the community with such 
rapid strides, that the Old Doctor found he could not 
supply the demand without toe much exertion on his 
art, which led to the formation of the AROMATIC 
SODA COMPANY, which was duly incorporated by 
the Legislature under the Revised Statutes, in May, 
1850, for the manufactame of the above-named articles. 
Great care is taken that every tumbler shall be uni- 
formly the same ; also in packing for foreign climates, 
that they shall keep any length ot time. Every case is 
neatly MARKED, 80 as to distinguish the quantity and 
kind inside, and directions for use on each box. All 
— accompanied with cash will meet prompt atten- 
ion. 
=e genuine unless signed by JNO. D. MEERS, 


_ Our Soda is — packed in air-tight boxes, contain- 
ing 18 tumblers each, pre; with Sugar, 12 tumblers 
each, at 25 cents per box. Our Seidlitz at 374 cents per 
box. J. H. BEARDSLEY, Agent, 

No. 87 Nassau-street, N. Y., 

118-6m For the Aromatic Soda Company. 


SALAMANDER SAFES. 
WILDER’S PATENT. 
RICH & CO.’S IMPROVEMENT. 
HESE superior Safes have been proved, by repeated 


tests in accidental fires, to resist a greater amount of 
heat than any Safes ever invented; for, while Safes of 





the SaLaMANDER alone passes through the fire uninjured. 
Numerous certificates can be seen at the store of the 
undersigned, from parties who had their books preserved 


1845 ; in the Camp-street fire, in New Orleans, Feb. 16, 
1850 ; in the great conflagration of 4th May last in San 
Francisco ; in the great fire in Yazoo City ; and in the 


le dollar’s worth of property a ed i of 
8 Safes. For sale 4 age cones 


A. S. MARVIN, 146 Water-street, New York, 


Tuompson & Ovvesaey’s, Baltimore, 
8. Hoyt & Co., Savanrah. , 
Isaac Bripex, New Orleans. 

Traper & Avusery, Cincinnati. 
Lewis M. Hatcn, Charleston. 
Barney Brotuers, Mobile. 

E. S. Woop, Galveston. 

Maynarp & Batpwin, Buffalo. 











y, ‘not to publish anything purporting to be a nar- 
ve of fact, but what is truly so ;” so that these books, 
urse, may be depended on as true—not books, as the 


HIS collection embraces portraits of the most dis- 
The President and 
k and his Cabinet, 


select every article she wants, 
perplexity of shopping, 


secures to every customer, whether a child or an adult, 


they have constantly on h 


The Contents. 

Choice miscellaneous selections. from the eurrent lite- 
rature of this country and of beurope-—-comprising  his- 
torical and other tales and romances, of high literary 
character ; sketches of the celebrated, dead or living ; 
essays, anecdotes, review., poetry, critielsins, movements 
of distingaished invividualy, current events, &e., will’ 
bo property editedand selceted. 


By issuing weekly, 
we shall present our readers, ene, two and three wecks ear- 
lier than we could do in a monthly form, with the most 


interesting -elections from foreign literature, brought by 
every steamer. 


The “North American Miscellany” 


will equal, in tasteful appearance, any Magazine pub- 
lished, and the four numbers a month, catheg but "25 
cents for the four, will contain a considerabiy larger 
quantity of reading matter than any Monthly iv 
America. 


The best articles will be seleeted 
from all of the following publications, which sustain the 
highest character for literature, humor and wit, among 
the periodicals of england ; to which will be added fre- 
quent original transiations, from the literature of France 
and Germany ; all several weeks earlier than could be 
presented in a monthly publication 








Ainsworth’s Mag % Philosophical M 
Art Journal, new series, Literary Gazette, - 
Sharpe's London Mag. Punch, 


Tait’s Edinburg Mag. 
United Service Journal, 
Chambers’ Edinb Journal, 
Dickens’ Household Words, 
Dublin University Mag. 
tliza Cook’s Journal, 
Frazer’s Magazine, 

Hood’s Magayine, 
Howitt’s Journal and Peo- 
ple’s Journal, 
Illustrated London News, 
(weekly) 

Ladies’ Gazette of Fashion, 
Literary Gazette, 
Colburn’s New Mo. Mag., 


And a large number of other standard publications of 


Europe. 
Our Object, 

In issuing weekly, is, that our readers may receive the 
choicest selections from current literature at short. inter- 
vals, in a form more elegant and better adapted to pre- 
servation than that of a newspaper. 

; A. PALMER. & CO., 
Publishers, 8 Barclay-street, second building from the 
Astor House, and 111 Chestuut-street, Philad Iphi 


Bentley’s Miscellany, 
Blackwood’s Magazine, 
Atheneum, 
World of Fashion, 
Family Leonomist, 
Dublin Keview, 
idinburg Review, 
English Review, 
North British Keview, 
London Times, 
London Examiner, 
Lendon Humorist, 
Ladies’ Newspaper, 
Ladies’ Magazine, 
&e., Ke. 


George Ha.tings, 
Silas. Herring, 
A. A. Alvord, 
ALONZO A. ALVORD, President. 
C. Y. Wesrin, Seerviary. 
Krynotps & Van Sonar, Attorneys and Counsel. 
ABraw Dunois, M.1)., Medical L.aaniner, at the office 
from 2 to 3 o'clock, daily. 
Wintarp Parker, M.D., Consulting Mhysician. 
W-eowly 


Henry Sickes, 
Jawes Van Norden. 








AMENICAN MUTLAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
New Haven, Conn. 
Branch Office 40 Wall-sti eet, New York. 
ATES of Premium reduced 25 per cent. Payable 
in cash annually, semi annually, and quarterly. 

The great principle of Life In-urance is, that men, by 
the payment of a sinall sum annually, may secure to 
their families a certain sum of money, to be paid at their 
death, and thereby secomplish an object they might not 
attain during a long life. 

The application of Life Insurance is, insuring one’s 
life for the benefit of his friends or bis ereditors, or for 
the sole use and benefit of his family. 7 

A Woman may insure her life for the benefit of her 
parents, her husband, or her children. and she may in- 
sure the life of her husband for her sdle and separate uxe 
and benefit. 

A Hushand and Wife —- insure their lives jointly, 
and the whole policy be payable to the survivor upon the 
~— of either. . 7” 

olicies may be wade payable to Trustees, fo 
benefit of specific objects oy reons ; Schools pally 
founded by the avails of Policies of Life Insurance ; 
Colleges may be endowed, Professorships may he estab 
lished, Benevolent Institutions may be aided, and Lega- 
cies and Bequests may be made for public or private 
ee without diverting from faxihes, property and 
Policies are granted b 





this Company only to sound 
and healthy persons, and the business of the Com any 
is confined to healthy locatious and to first-class risks. 
o California or other extra hazardous risks have been 
taken. \:xtremes of all kinds are carefully avoided, and 
every department of the business of tho Company is 
caretully conducted 


‘ OFFICERS. 

Prof. BENJAMIN SILLIMAN, President 

BENJAMIN NOYES, Seeretary. 

LOCAL BOARD OF TRUSTEES (NX NEW YORA. 
Awbrose L. Jordan, Cyrus P. Smith, 
George Hall, Frederick T. Peet, 
George D. a Sanuel Leeds. 

. D. WHITMORE, Actuary, 

40 Wall-street, New York. 

Ww. N. Biaxeman, M.D , Medical Examiner. 92-t¢ 





Address 


as above, by note or otherwise, giving namo and resi- 
dence, and the Magazine will be delivered in the city 
and vicinity, for 6d per number, payable on delivery. 


Sold at the principal Bookstores and Periodical 
Depots, 
CONTENTS OF NO. VII. 
Marcu 15, 1851. 

Ocean Steamers. 
A Soldier’s Recollections. 
Saint Philomel, or ‘Lhe Two Popes. 
The Search for Sir John Franklin. 
The River (Poctry.) 
a hey of a Wig. 

ome ; How to build one cheapl oll. 
A Tutor’s Tale. ee 
The Hat Question. 
116-8t + Chronicle of the Week. 





NEW SPRING DRY GOODS. 
HITCHCOCK & LEADBEATER, 
No. 37 Broapway, corner of LEONARD-STREET, 
Qt Are already in receipt of their new and beautiful 
SPRING GOODS, 
and are ope to serve their customers therewith, as 
well as with every kind, style and quality of 
FALL AND WINTER DRY GOODS, 
of which they have one of the largest and best assort- 
ments in New York, which embraces every kind of 


FANCY AND STAPLE DRY GOODS, 
worn by ladies or gentlemen, or used in families. 
It is impossible for them to enumerate even a moiety 
of their articles, andthey would therefore barely name a 
few, as Grenadines, Organdies, Silk Tissues, Silks, 
Printed Jaconets and Cambrics, Bareges, Canton Crape 
and Thibet Shawls, Mantillas, Swiss Muslins, &c. 

They would also beg leave to ray that they give their 
attention entirely to the retail business, gre in constant 
communication with their customers, and therefore 
LEARN THEIR WANTS AND WILL SUPPLY THEM, 
if any pains, and the markets of this or any other coun- 
try will enable them to do so; and to make their assort- 
ment so general as to enable any lady to sit down and 
without the fatigue and 
while their invariable rule of 
§G- One Price, without variation, 





Farr anp Honest Dearne. 
In addition to their extensive assortment of 
EVERY KIND OF DRESS GOODS, 

and every kind of HovsgwiFE 


T’ E following are the net prices to the trade: 
$1 


is black when first used, 
first-rate copying Ink. 


selected Gupesemens in “¥ city, em 
of style and quality, and containing many new patierns 
moves bolero cabibused, and only to be = 
wareho 


terns and colors, 
Brosby & Sons. 


connec{ca with the trade. 


SpringPashion Hats and Caps, 
OMBINING EVERY DESIRABLE REQU {SITE, 
and will ee to advantage with any sold in this 
city, at the One Price Store, 128 Canal-st. A superior 
assortment of Velvet and Cloth Caps. Children’s Fall 
and Winter Hats in their variety. 

J.W. KELLOGG. 
{G- CLeR@YMEN AND THEIR FAMILIES SUPPLIED ATA 
DISCOUNT. 110-26 


PORCELAIN. 
D. G, & D. HAVILAND, 47 Jown-streert. 
HAVILAND & CO., Limogrs, France. 

D G. & D. H. would respectfully intorm the public 
e that they are receiving their FALL GOODS, and 
can pow exhibit an assortment unequaled. The deco- 
rated TABLI? WAKE and PAR LOR ORNAMENTS 
are done by the house in France, in a manner which 
cannot be excelled for beauty and durability, Purchas- 
ers will find here whatever they may wish for simple use 

or for ele ant display. 
Dealers in crockery, merchants, and strangers, are 

particularly invited to eall. % 





JONES’ SMPIRDINK. 


Quarts, per dozen ‘ « 6 «© 

Pints, “ sae ° ° . 1 = 
Sounces, ° ° e > 683 
Gounces, - e ¢ = 60 
4ounces, ‘* « @ e @ 375 
2Zounces, ‘“ e os ‘ . 25 
On draught, per gallon, = - ° 20 


This is the best article of the kind manufactured. 
and although free-flowing,' 


All orders promptly attended to, directed to the 
107-13t Excrtsion Aarncy, 85 Nassau-st.. 


Rich and Elegant Carpets. 
SMITH & KNAPP, 
BROADWAY (opposite City Hall), 
OULD invite attention to their stock of new and 
choice Carpetings, ompeing 





the largest and best 
racing every variety 


found at their 


use. 
Rich Velvet and Tapestry C of the most el 
from the pe rah mecetaaten et 
Super English Brussels Carpets. 
2 * - Three-PY}, = ’ 


«  *  lugrgin' 


: poss, with all other articles 
a large stock of well-seasoned English and Amer- 





to Mechanics and Engineers. Price $3.00 per 


“The Evidences of Christianity illustrated,” a 


tor, Dr. Campbell, of this able paper, has issued 
his annual address, detailing his plans for 1851. 
He proposes to hold on his way, speaking the truth 
and maintaining the right as they appear to him. 
He will give, as last year, six literary supplements, 
containing reviews of books, &c. The price is 21s. 
8d. a year, or 5s. 5d. per quarter, payable in ad- 
vance—equal to $5 33 of our money per annum— 
almost equal to three of our papers. It is easy to 
see that, with such a price, more money can be 
laid out on a paper than could be afforded for $2. 
He refers to the United States as an example of the 
utility of newspapers : 

«Tt is agreed on all hands that the United States 
is the most enlightentd portion of the globe; and 
no marvel, for public papers are cheap eat al} 
cheapness, and every house has its one or more 
weekly, and a large portion of them daily papers. 
Even the ministers of religion find their account in 
the religious papers, and largely labor to promote 
their universal diffusion among their flocks.” 


To the question, “‘ What is to be done?” in re- 

























le boy said, that are thought 
Anna Allen”— 


Try 


e””. 
es” —** 
















: or What Fanny Lid ” 


In all eighteen. 


_ Price of the set is $2 
8-6t 


“* Sad Days Brightened”—“ Jemmy” 
The Fletcher Family”—‘* The Lottery 

J tT; or, Too Pleasant to Work”—* Snow 
What Shall I Do? or, The Convert’s First 
stion” — The Flickering Light”—** The Important 
sion” —** Heinrich’s Struggles”, —“ Nancy Fell, The 
ar Child” —“ Whispers aud Wishes”—‘* The Mis- 
ary Cabinet”—* Life Scenes: A New Years Pres- 
_—** The New Republic”—and ‘‘ The Useful Little 


of these are from 32 to SO pages cach, 32mo ; 
the remainding 13 are from 26 to 252 pages each, ing edifi —— 


C. C. DEAN, Treasurer. 





J. F. BROWNE & CO., 
MAKERS AND IMPORTERS OF 


DOUBLE ACTION 
Waxerooms 295 Broapway, 
VE always on hands a large and ele 
of these beautiful Instruments, with ever 
— A list of 
ived by mail, single Posse BROWNE. 
hy London and New York, established 


ed with the Harp, of the best quality, and at 
cted wi arp and da i 


Grand, Semi-Grand, and Six Octave 
HARPS, 
t collection 


article 


isto, 


has now 
and been thorough 


forming, in a short time, a coating 


cuasers, of W. H. 
is General Agent and Pro 


ly tested, and fo 


4 justly celebrated Fire and Water-Proof Paint 

more thantwo years before the public, 
und to be both IN- 
COMBUSTIBLE and IMPERVIOUSto MUISTURE, 


as hard and a 


rently as durable as marble itself. The above article, 
from the mines near Akion, Ohio, in its varied colors, 
can be obtained in — rw 4 WARRANTED TO PUR- 

A R, 0. 67 Beekman-st., who 
enera, 1 ter in New York’; and will 
furnish a Pamphlet with full Histery, Directions, &c., to 
any one deriring to purchase the Genuitz Onto Part- 


anp FamiLy Goons, as Linen 
Damasks, Liapers, Napkins, 
Linen (ioods, which the 


t 
advance in prices, and sell 


Sheetings and Shirtings. 
and indeed eve 
Purchased before the recent 


kind of 


PULL TWENTY PER CENT. BELOW THF. USUAL RATES, 

Lace and Muslin Window Draperies ; Woolen Blan- 
kets and Quilts; Toilet, Table and Piano Covers; Cot- 
ton Shirtings and Sheetings ; Mourning and Half Mourn- 
ing Goods, ang a fuil and perfect assortment of gentle 
mén’s Undet Shirts, Drawers, Scarfs and Cravats, Silk 
and Linen Pocket Handkerchiefs, (jloves, &c , at prices 


N. B.—For churches it is particularly desirable, giy- | far below the usual rates of Gentlemen’s Furnishin 
either wood or & STONE i ~~ rendering Stores. 1165 tf 4 
-lyeow 














Books and Faney A 


o ite Niblo’s, is en the first 
muerl ¢ to 108 N: 


cost. 
, At present on 





rticles, 


HE Stock of D. Fansnaw’s Store, 575 Broadway, 


of May next to 


assau, corner of Ann-street, in the 
building where his Boox anv Jos Printin@ ‘Orrice is. 
In the mean time the most of it is for sale at'less than 


fet Gard Cooee Wikies 


ag 


street, near Broadway, will 
from the first of May next. 
1lé-tf . 


TORES TO LET.—The first floors with one base- 
ment of the spacious houses Nos. 4 and 6 Warren- 
be let for stores or offices, 


Apply to 
wM. HOLDREDGE, 140 Fulton-st. 





houses, 4 and 


t 
ket with or without furniture, by the year. 





OOMS TO LET.—The desirably located six-story 

7 Warren-street, will be 
commodious house, on the firet of May next. and 
in good order with numerous roows, which will be 


united in 


ican Oil Cloths, from the 
These goods bein 
enabled to sell them on terms 1 
ments to customers. 


101-36¢ 


bes! manufacturers. 
& of their own importation, they gre 
hat ofler peculiar induco- 


Your patronage ig regpectfully solicited. 
SMITH & KNAPP, 


Broadway 





Blue Canton ¢ 


293 Broavway, near 


H’ just received an invoice 
Ware, for sale by the 


E. C. bas now on hand 
cut and engraved Glags from this 
‘ac 


at low prices. 





BBENEZDR COLLAMORBE, 


Stewart's, 
ot this very durab!o 


Set or Piece. 
Also, Covered Vegetable Dishes, one 


BROOKLYN FLINT GLASS. 
a complete assortment of rich 


rate. 


very celebrated manu- 


Also, ENGLISH, FRENCH 
Colored aNd HASH, FRENCH and BOHEMIAN Cut, 


of which will be sold 


FRENCH AND ENGLIS 
Dinner, Tea, and Toilet Sets—to a gh) 


attention of 


et Holders, 
lier with a va- 


umets, &c., 
both useful and ornamental, 


Books, Port Monies, 1 . 

Stands, &c., &¢., as well as 9 py ne Rin 5 Fond Gentlemen wishing to seoyre pleasant rooms wi ; u 0 Beye a reapoettalty i ae 

Macha articies. p i boas shoal mys e y application to WILLIAM Bisque Fi in ae - = 

Brosdwey mot the N fe) n ee he | Sosincen ean he - ore, 140 Fultoa-strest, where Vases, Match Box "to 
" learned, and a 

was contemplated till the F . 1)8-2¢* | and rooms geen, diagram of the reg of Posey 
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EDITORIAL ARRANGE ME 


The editors of this journal are Ly 
Josern P. THompson, and R. 8. 
When Mr. Storrs entered the ¢ 
he reserved the right to with 
whenever the paper should have 
lished. Except for the absence of 
would therefore have done so at the. 
of this year. But in consequence ¢ 
he will continue to contribute as he 
columns ; being relieved, however, « 
Supervision and responsibility, exe 
of his own articles. 
initial, 8. 


These are des 


The Assistant Editor is Rev. Josw 
Rev. Geonur B. Curever, D.D., 
Hennuy Warp Brecuen, () are enl 
contributors to the editorial column: 


© —- Homestic Correspo 


FROM OUR BOSTON CORRESE 


Boston, Mare’ 
HON, RUFUS CHOATE’S LECT 
, Messrs. Errors :-——The most yp 
rary event of the past week, with 
the delivery of the closing lecture « 
before the Mercantile Library As 
Hon. Rufus Choate. The subject an 
the last birthday of Washington, and 
{ crowd was drawn together to listen 1 
sion which such a man would giv 

theme. 

He commenced by saying that it | 
habit of the country, in a quiet way, 
the anniversary of Washington's | 
graphs in the morning and evening ! 
to mind his history ;—some season 
from conservative clergymen (he v 
were more of them)—some half he 
in the schools ; some strain of the ol 
simple music, telling of the baptism 
blood bestowed upon some aged he 
now with disease but once erect at ] 
Yorktown ;—these have suggested te 
year, to remember the birthday of \ 
But his last birthday —how has that t 
bered ! With what self-reproach for 

; ~~ with what repentance that we have 
from his spirit and forgotten his cou 
~~ what renewed convictions of his sv 
all men beside-—with what fresh purp 
to attain amore perfect obedience to h 
iz has the nation been seen coming to 
do homage to his name, and rekindle 
patriotism toward a country which | 
dearly and so truly—to which he gave 
‘ ful vigor in the perilous fields of Indi 
» the maturity of his powers at Mon 
counsels of his experience in the: Con’ 
framed the Constitution—which he g! 
chair of State, and for which the las 
his earthly supplication went up wh 
ment came for him so grandly and s¢ 
die! 

He (Mr. Choate) rejoiced, as he w: 
all did, that this had been 80~-that 
our great cities this feeling had found 
could have wished that here too might 
gathered such an assemblagee as wa 
gether in the gardens of ovr great | 
rival: that this city——Wash ington's 
won from the armies of Kngland— 
him her children and her blood in th 
of every foughten field of that gloriou: 
whose intelligence and wealth were f 
the formation of that Union, which he 
» clung to—that sustained his administr; 
: such steadfast and discriminating appr 

city of law and order and regard for t 

tution—the stars and stripes of whos 

cial undertakings glide daiby and nig! 
every constellation of the heavens ;- 
have prayed that this city inigcht have re 

the day in her own midst :and spoken 1 

her own sons. 





But he was proud and grateful thi 
such a celebration was 101 here, we y 
sented there: that the ri pe eloquence a 
genius of our own Ever ett, who touche 
that he doesn’t adorn— whose intellect 
erably larger than to be satisfied with 
that true Massachusetts and Norfolk co: 
whose head and heart, though so lately 
to all the seductions of Europe, have n 
anything else than thoroughly and cha 
cally and beautifully American: —he - 
and proud, and grateful, that he was 
© speak for us. 

i But even now it is not too late 
5) ourselves of the anniversary of Wa 
\ birthday, for the indulgence of a few ; 

» and a few thoughts. He felt unworth 

altogether—to do justice to the thought 


ings and emotions with which he war 
hearts were ful]. 





; He had no verse, no 
solemn strain with which, in the Ja 
Milton, “to afford a present to the gre 
of this consideration.” He should be 
too, if he had had a month to prepar 
come here with phrases and tem 
and play the rhetorieian through his 
few plain matters, therefore, ex presse( 
and simple Janguage, and whieh every « 
suggest to himself, would be all with 
should think of tiring us. 

Now, Messrs. Editors, (for you will | 
to use your official address for the pi 
damming up this flood of eloquence, that 
and Swamp not sundry small matters tl 
it in my heart to say lower down in 1 
tined column,) when you have sufficien 
ered yourselves, to go back and cal 
iMate upon the exordium which is it 
hinted above (for Phonography itself 
arrest more than one in every four d 
thets actually used by Mr. Choate). 
not fail to perceive that tne ideas whi 
tains are the following, viz.: that the 
usually remembered Washington’s bi 
Some places has particularly remenf 
last ; and that the Orator could hay 
celebration in Boston, but this failing, 
that Mr. Everett was at Niblo’s —Re 
that it “costs money” to set up type 


your space is always crowded, I pro 
port the remai ion fe 
vara -prered of the oration by 


ther than its words, d 
that fvery ingenious reader, by the. 
Specimen given above (and calling 
Principles of the kaleidoscope), will be 
—_ for himself the original 
PP = — proceeded then—substa| 

1. It is well to recall 
, ’ and 
| wnevican, simple emotion, of childtik 
4 . a for Washington. Waahin 
1” &e., &e, [Frontier struggle 






























